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HELPS FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 
OVER THE HILL oF DIFFICULTY. 


By CATHERINE OWEN. 


Author of Dollars Enough,” “Molly Bishop’s Family,’”’ Progressive 
Housekeeping,’’ ** Perfect Bread,’’ Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


NY child knows how to beat an egg,” 
which is true so far as that any 
one by dint of patience and a fork 
can beat an egg toa froth, but one 
person will take fifteen minutes and 
have it less light than another in 
five. The one will beat fast, carrying 
the fork back and forth but entang- 
ling very little air; the other will lift 
the egg, as it were, with each beat 
and throw it over the fork. This is 
the proper way and does the work in 
half the time. Acquire the habit of 
i beating eggs, or anything else, from 

the elbow, not using the whole arm; the fatigue will be much 
lessened. ‘The use of egg-beaters has made egg-beating for 
cakes—such a formidable task in our mothers’ days—a very 
light one in ours, but for beating just one egg a fork, even 
now, is often most convenient. Even with the beater, how- 
ever, the best results are obtained by observing certain rules. 
In hot weather leave the eggs in ice-water or on ice for some 
time before using. It is not a good plan, however, to keep 
all your eggs on ice, because they then becoine so thoroughly 
chilled that in boiling them you cannot estimate the tjme re- 
quired, and should they become frosted they are inferior for 
all purposes. In beating the whites of eggs a tiny pinch of 
salt will tend to facilitate the work. 

In these early papers it is intended to clear the way for any 
and all directions which may follow. I mean to say that 
what may seem trivial details must be remembered or marked 
for future reference. This warning is probably quite unnec- 
essary for the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who will 
hardly be among the women of whom it can be justly said that 
they require fresh instruction with each recipe because they 
skip details until they are about to use them, then expect to 
find them just under their eye, which can only be done in any 
moderate-sized book where, as I have perhaps too often al- 
ready insisted, absolute perfection of detail is preferred to 
quantity of information. So, without much order, perhaps, 
but just as they are suggested by the subject in hand, rules 
will be given which will be all that is necessary to make the 
various processes clear. For instance, later on, you will be 
told, may be, “to thicken with roux.” Vo formula for roux 
will be repeated, because it will have been fully given and the 
advantages of its use discussed at an earlier date, and it will 
be so with other things. 


French people, even peasants, execute all the small proc- 
esses of cooking with ease and exquisite neatness, and, of 
course, quickness, for, among the poor, time is money, and if 
their vegetable cutting often done as if by machinery, was 
the slow and tedious process it would be to the average 
American or English housewife, they could not do it; but 
French mothers set their little ones to prepare vegetables 
for soup at a very early age; it amuses them as much as 
kindergarten work, and unconsciously the expertness comes. 

Just here, perhaps, some one will say they have had roughly 
cut vegetables in France as elsewhere, and I do not say to 
the contrary, for, unfortunately, there are shiftless and care- 
less French women as in other lands, though far fewer in 
number, and in my travels I have found France quite as sub- 
ject as all the other old countries to sections where thriftless- 
ness and dirt rule and where all the stories of the prejudiced 
English traveler, as to French dirt and general unwholesome- 
ness, would seem justified. But this is the exceptional case, 
not the rule, and little French fingers learn to cut the vege- 
tables for Julienne soup swiftly and just as unconsciously as 
the Irish damsel in our kitchen produces knobs and slivers 
and squares at her own sweet will. 

It is not the American rule, however, to train the young, 
and so the grown woman who, with her natural taste, wants 
her soup to look well, will need afew words as to that and 
several other trifling processes which the French woman has 
known forever,—was born knowing them she thinks,—if asked. 

To cut vegetables for soup in regular dice, or in shreds, 
would be very tedious if done slice by slice. I once heard a 
lady say, coming from her kitchen, “ This is the first and last 
attempt I make to cut vegetables in dice for Julienne soup. 
Soyer impresses that ‘no vegetable must be larger than a pea.’ 
If irregular in size some will mash and others be hard, but it 
has taken over an hour by the clock for me to get the carrot, 
turnip, onion and string beans just as they should be, and 
life-is not long enough. I don’t wonder at a servant finding 
the best she can do is to leave them in slices.” 

Here followed a little explanation. Every separate slice 
had been cut into dice by this patient woman. 

A turnip was brought to illustrate the better way. A thick 
layer of peel was removed. In turnips there is always a 
guide as to the peel; a distinct layer of woody fiber lies be- 
tween the rind and the edible part of the turnip, and if this 
is left on the vegetable will have woody threads through it, 
and a disagreeable taste and the turnips will be pronounced 
of inferior quality, for many servants make a point of peeling 
them thin, believing it to be right. To cut the turnip and, of 
course, an onion or potato in dice quickly, hold it on the 
board in the left thumb and finger; with the right hand cut it 
downwards to within a quarter of an inch of the bottom. For 
small dice repeat the downward cuts about the third of an 
inch apart until you have the turnip cut in thin slices, held 
together only by the bottom slice, turn it and make another 
set of cuts about the same distance apart across the first cuts. 
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The slices have now become slender strips, and if you wanted 
to have boiled turnips or carrots with cream sauce they would 
be just ready by cutting off the bottom slice to release them ; 
also they would be ready for ordinary vegetable soup, but 
you want to turn them into dic, and so lay the turnip on its 
side and cut it in slices the third of an inch thick; each slice, 
of course, falls off in dice. This takes a long time to tell, but 
after the first time will not take two minutes toexecute. Car- 
rots, on account of their length, are better cut in short lengths 
before you begin to slice. 

In grating lemons begin at the top and turn the lemon on 
the grater, never grating below the yellow surface. Once 
you have obtained the yellow oil from it the white pith is no 
advantage, it has no flavor, but is bitter and curdles milk if 
grated into it, yet it is quite common to see lemons grated in 
spots through the yellow and white till the pulp is reached. 


_ Another trifle to be observed is to use as small a space of the 


grater as you can; so much of the lemon remains on it that 
if a large surface is used very little lemon remains for flavoring. 

In chopping herbs be careful to keep them well gathered 
together between the thumb and fingers of the left hand and 
use a knife and board. Every bit of stem should be removed 
from the leaves, and by keeping them close under the knife 
they will be quickly and properly chopped; chopped parsley 
or mint should be merely green specks when chopped. 

Leaves of dried herbs, as we buy them, are full of stems 
and straws, with whose presence many are familiar in the pud- 
ding-like substance, flavored with thyme, which is handed to 
us as turkey dressing. Every stem should be picked out; the 
best way to do this is to put the quantity of dried leaves you 
require into a saucer and set it on the range, or where it will 
become dry as tinder but will not burn. Then rub it in the 
palm of the left hand with the fingers of the right. The leaves, 
if dry enough, will go to powder, but the stems will remain 
whole; these and other extraneous matter may now be 
readily removed. 

Vegetables shredded for soup should not be more than an 
eighth of an inch thick, and may either be cut according to 
the directions for dice, making the cuts only half the width, 
or cut the vegetable in thin slices. Make into piles an inch 
or so high and then take each pile between the thumb and 
fingers of the left hand, knuckles bent outward. Now place 
the point of a sharp knife on the board, push the vegetables 
just under it and bring it down with a clear cut. Do not 
move the knive ; advance the vegetables slightly under it and 
again bring down the knife like a lever. Very little practice 
will make this quick work, and you will have before you a pile 
of shreds as thick as a knitting needle. 

Both experienced cook and novice will find to have brown 
and white thickening for soups and stews always ready, a 
great convenience, and although I do not recommend the 
blanc, or white roux, as it is mistakenly called, for all the pur- 
poses for which flour and butter should be used, nevertheless 
it is far better than the usuai result of stirring flour and butter 
in just before dishing up as some dishes require, and which, 
in the hands of the usual inexperienced cook, is just dropped 
in. Ifthe result is not a lumpy gravy it is lucky, but it will 
almost certainly contain raw flour. If she is careful she will 
be afraid of burning it, if she waits long enough for the flour 
to cook, especially if the thickening is only to be added asa 
slight dressing to cabbage, spinach, etc., with perhaps only a 
tablespoonful of milk or gravy. The careless hand, however, 
is more frequent, and the raw flour will be sprinkled about in 
little balls through gravy or dressing. But valuable as the 
white thickening is, the brown is indispensable in the mak- 
ing of rich soups such as ox fail, mock turtle, etc., and imparts 
a richness of flavor no other thickening can. 

—Catherine Owen. 
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LOVE AND HOME. 


When twilight shadows gather close, 
Bespeaking hours of rest, 

Cares drop away, and tenderer moods 
Are harbored in the breast. 

By daylight, o’er a thousand fields, 
Our wayward thoughts may roam ; 
But the thoughts that come at eventide 

Are thoughts of love and home. 


The pilgrim o’er life’s rugged road 
Oft finds the journey drear ; 
The sun-scorched plain, the dizzy height 
May fill his heart with fear ; 
But drearier far would be the path, 
His weary footsteps roam, 
If came to him at eventide, 
No thoughts of love and home. 


And tho’ by dark and devious path 
Our way through life may run, 

Tho’ sore the fight to gain the height 
That marks the journey done. 

God grant our earth-worn feet may bide 
When early shadows come, 

Safe sheltered at the eventide 
In the fold of love and home. 


C. Brown. 
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GIFTS AND GIFT GIVING. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS WoRK. 
BAG FOR CHINA CLOSET SERVICE. 
MONG the bridal presents at a late 
y wedding was a bag to hang on the 
china closet door, presented by a 
practical friend, and was found to be 
most convenient. It was made of 
twilled gray linen and measured one 
and a quarter yards in length, and 
the full width of the linen. Across 
the bottom was a bag eleven inches 
deep, feather-stitched across the top 
with red crewel and marked “ Sun- 
dries,” in large letters in outline stitch 
with the crewel. This was for the 
ironing sheets and blankets. Four inches above this was 
placed another bag of the same size, but divided into two parts 
by a row of feather-stitching. On these were marked “ Silver,” 
“Stove.” Four inches above this were two more, nine inches 
deep, marked “ Dusters,” “Glass.” Four inches above these 
were two more of the same size, marked “ Dish Holders.” 
The top of the foundation was turned down in a deep hem, 
and feather-stitched across. Across the top were sewed four 
small brass rings to hang it by, and at the top outside corner 
of each bag were sewed rings and four more across the bot- 
tom; by putting a tack through each ring it was firmly 
fastened to the door. 
EGG-SHELL BOUQUET HOLDER. 

To make a pretty egg-shell bouquet holder, take some 
bonnet wire, and bend in the shape of a saw-buck, tie it at the 
angles with stout thread, then tie little pieces of raisin stems 
to it, and gild with liquid gilt; break about a third of the 
shell away so that it will lie lengthwise in the saw-buck, gild 
and fill with artificial flowerspreferably violets. 

The handsomest covers for twine balls are made from rib- 
bon, altogether satin or alternating with velvet; using that 
one and three-quarters in width, six breadths will be required, 
nine inches in length. Delicate blue and light pink, bronze 
brown with buff, make a pretty combination. Sew these 
pieces together within two inches of the top; point these 
loops at the loose ends and finishing the point with a tiny bell 
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without a clapper, using a fine brush and gold paint to 
write a short quotation as “Snip Quickly,” “Tie Fast.” 
Gather the square end up tight and run a narrow casing on 
the inside of the bag leaving sufficient space for the ball, run 
in a double set of narrow ribbon, and hang a small pair of 
scissors at one side. Pull the end of the twine through the 
lower end of the bag. 
ACORNS. 

They may be used in many ways. Gather a quantity and 
let them dry, take the nut from the cup and cut the end off 
smooth. With a fine awl make a hole through the cup where 
the stem was, insert a loop of worsted or silk, glue the ends 
inside the cup and glue the nut in; they may now be painted 
with gold, silver or copper paint, and they are ready to use 
as a fringe on anything. Another pretty way to use them, is 
to string a number on each thread and fasten to a mantel 
board covered with green or bronze felt. 


GRASS JAR. 

To hold bunches of grass, buy a large stone jar of pretty 
shape, paint it a creamy white, using several coats of paint 
and smoothing each coat with finest sand-paper. Take large 
sheets of coarse sand-paper and cut from it sprays of flowers 
and leaves, of a large size, gild them and then glue them 
onto the vase, either in sprays or a border may be formed, 
at the top and bottom, either way it will be found very rich 
and handsome looking. 


MADE OF TISSUE PAPER. 

The possibilities of tissue paper seem without end, and 
very lovely are the butterfly lamp shades made of it. Cuta 
pattern of a large butterfly that shall measure twelve inches 
across the top wings; cut this out in thin pasteboard, cutting 
out all the inside of the wings, excepting a quarter-inch border 
and a small strip for the foundation of the body, thus having a 
skeleton frame to stretch the paper on. Select two shades 
of tissue paper, blue greens of light shades being very pretty ; 
crinkle these sheets between the fingers, as for lamp shades, 
stretch the darkest across the top wings and paste neatly 
over the frame on the wrong side; cover the lower wings in 
the same way with the lighter shade. Paint spots and cres- 
cents of gold paint on the wings. For the body, make a com- 
pact roll of cotton batting, six inches long and the size of a 
clothes pin; cover this with black tissue paper and tie tinsel 
around the body at intervals to shape it; put black beads for 
eyes and strands of black ostrich feathers for the feelers. 
Cover the back with a plain piece of the green paper, and 
finish with a loop of fine wire run through the body, and used 
to pass round the top of the shade. 


LAMPSHADES 

Can be made of mostly anything. A very pretty one is of 
red tissue paper; it can be made over a frame of bonnet 
wire. First of all take a sheet of tissue, make a box plait 
an inch deep in the center all the way across, then three side 
plaits on either side of the box plait, cut each plait a little 
shorter than the last, so as to make a point of the whole. 
Five of these are made, and where they are joined put a row 
of poppies, and around the top are a row of poppies. This 
is a lovely shade. 

TISSUE SHAVING BALLS 

Are almost too pretty to use for the purpose for which they 
are intended. Cut from seventy-five to one hundred circles 
of tissue, either pink or yellow, that shall be the size of a 
coffee saucer, take each circle by the center and crimp 
slightly between the fingers. String these circles by the 
center on a fine wire, having a small loop turned up at the 
end to prevent them slipping off. In threading them arrange 
them so they will form an evenly-shaped ball; when ferfectly 
round turn the other wire end in a loop through which a nar- 
row satin ribbon is drawn and tied in a bow to hang it up by. 


PRETTY JAPANESE PANELS 
Are made by cutting the figure of pasteboard and painting 
the face. The dresses are made of tissue of the real “Kemo- 
na” shape. First take two harmonizing shades of paper and 
mark with water colors in strips, dots, blocks, crescents, etc., 
then crush in your hands till it looks like crape. Dress with 
these, allowing the brightest sheet for the lining, to show in 
the big sleeves and collamand sash. These ornament door 
panels prettily, and are little trouble to make. 

SOAP BUBBLES. 

All boys and girls like to make soap bubbles, but few know 
how to make those that will last for an hour if left undis- 
turbed. To make them, take palm-oil soap and shave finely, 
then put the shavings in a large bottle of distilled water, and 
shake until dissolved. Filter this through a piece of gray 
filtering paper, fold the paper in crimps so that it will fit into 
a funnel. When the solution is filtered add about one-third 
as much glycerine as you have solution. Always shake well 
before using. These bubbles must be blown through a rubber 
tube fitted on the tube of a small glass funnel with a rim two 
inches in diameter. To have the bubbles last a long time 
blow them into iron rings laid on a piece of carpet and wet 
with the solution. One of these outfits make a most accept- 
able gift. 

TO MAKE A JACOB'S LADDER. 

Make a strip of paper about twenty-four inches long and 
two and a half inches wide, having the edges perfectly even, 
lay them on the table and begin by doubling over an eighth 
of an inch, three times and very tightly, at one end, then roll 
the strip up very evenly into a tube being careful not to roll 
too tightly. Hold it firmly and make two cuts crosswise in 
the center, one-quarter inch apart, cutting half way through 
the tube, and being careful zo¢ to cut into the little double 
fold in the middle. Double the roll back from the cuts until 
the two ends lay together, then cut the little roll in the center, 
at right angles with the former cuts. Lay the fringe back, 
press the roll carefully until it is round and perfect, then 
catch hold of the little double in the center and pull it out 
with the point of a knife, taking care not to break it, and 
keeping the two ends back, pull as far back as possible, and 
the result will surprise you. 

A TOY STABLE. 

For the last three years there has been on exhibition at 
Wanamaker’s, at Christmas time, a stable that has caused 
many a boy’s heart to ache. As the modest price asked for it 
is fifty dollars, there are not many boys who can possess a 
duplicate. Very handsome ones can be made at home and at 
small expense, as the writer has proved. Take a soap box, 
paint it red on the outside, first having made a pointed roof 
with four sides, and a little door cut in the front and fastened 
with leather hinges. Of course the box must be placed on 
one of the long ends with the opening facing you. If you 
wish to have it very nice “line” the red paint with white, to 
imitate bricks. If youcan procure a box with a sliding cover 
it will make admirable sliding doors for the front by cutting 
it in the center. Next procure some empty cigar boxes of 
different sizes. The stable should be divided into three sec- 
tions by two strips of wood about six inches high, and round- 
ing down to about two inches at the outer end; finish these 
ends (after gluing them to the floor) with clothes-pins cut 
down to three inches, these represent the posts. To finish it 
paper the walls neatly and paper the floors of the middle and 
last section with diamond shaped pieces of glazed paper, 
black and white, to represent marble floors. The first sec- 
tion divide into two stalls, and use tiny boxes for the man- 
gers, with a little wire basket cut in two and nailed above for 
hay racks. In the middle section place two of the tiny bar- 
rels candy come in, and finish the furnishing with a rake, 
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bucket and spade, and put a strip of wood with little brass 
hooks in it on the wall, to hang the harness on. The third 
section is for the carriage or wagon. A little help from a 
carpenter will be all the outlay required, excepting, of course, 
the horses, etc. I have recently seen a beautiful, home-made 
donkey, with a gay harness of red leather, profusely deco- 
rated with tassels and bells, after the Spanish style, with 
basket panniers filled with make-believe vegetables, and 
a fantastic looking darkey driver perched between, with 
a big, red felt hat on, and white shirt and velveteen knee 
breeches. One of these would help furnish a stable for 
a small boy. 
A HOME-MADE HOBBY HORSE. 


A hobby horse can be cheaply made in this way: Cut the 
handle from an old broom, paint it, and then take an old black 
or brown sock, cut a slit in the toe two or three inches long, 
for the mouth of the horse, line this with pasteboard and 
cover with red flannel, making a tongue of red flannel, line 
round holes above the mouth with red flannel for nostrils, 
then stuff the head with rags, and tie it firmly to the broom- 
stick, covering the joining with a fancifully cut piece of flannel, 
sew in two ears lined with the red, and make a bridle and 
reins of red braid. 

LITTLE HAMMOCK. 

To make a little hammock that is quite complete, take 
three-threaded macramé cord, knit very /oosely on darge nee- 
dles, back and forth in garter stitch. To find the size, the 
knit portion should be as long as the doll for whom it is in- 
tended, and about as wide as it is long. With a crochet hook 
draw long straight loops of the cord half as long as the knit 
portion, drawing them out evenly and holding all together, 
looped over one finger. Have ready two worsted cords 
tipped with tassels, wind them closely about the cords just 
below the finger, fasten the knot with needle and thread. 
Work the thick loop left on the finger over and over with cord 
finishing neatly; finish both ends alike. Put tiny hooksin a 
corner, or make little ropes for each end, and then it can be 
swung almost anywhere. 

A DOLL’S FAN.. 


For a doll’s fan, take a strip of thick paper, fourteen in- 
ches long and two and a half wide, for the body of the fan, 
and two thin pieces of wood or whalebone, one-quarter inch 
wide and four long, for the handles. Fold the paper in plaits 
one-quarter inch wide and all the same width, like the folds 
of afan. Then, holding them firmly, stitch together about a 
third of their length. Into each of the outside plaits of the 
loose ends glue one of the pieces of wood, then gently draw 
the ends of these handles away from each other and down- 
ward until they meet below the closed half of the plaits. Tie 
the handles with narrow satin ribbon. White paper with gilt 
lace paper pasted on its edge makes a dainty fan. 


CHENILLE MONKEYS, 


To make the chenille monkeys of commerce, choose the 
thick-wire kind, about two and a half inches around. Dark red 
for the body and old gold for legsand arms. The body, head 
and tail require eight inches ; take two and a half inches for the 
head, double the end nearly over and press together, trim 
until thin enough for the nose. Shear almost to the wire, 
three inches in the other end for the tail. Take six inches 
for the legs, shearing into shape, wrap around where the body 
commences. ‘Take six inches more for arms and wrap tightly 
once around the neck. Fluff the chenille round the head 
and stick two little white beads for the eyes. Bend the che- 
nille lightly into shape. Bend the tail at right angles to the 
rest, fully an inch and a half, this with the feet will balance 
the animal. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


They say that I am wearing my life away 
Out here in the country so far from town, 
That genteel ways will never be mine, 
Nor fashions approval, nor wide renown, 
So long as I work and my hands are brown, 
And with homely work fill the book of “‘ Time.” 


But they do not know how happy I am, 
In filling the place of mother and wife, 

That the waving grain and the birds’ sweet call 
And the prattle of children js fart of life, 

And better, far better than fashion’s strife, 
Yes better than riches and farm and all. 


—Bertha Packard Englet. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SEASONABLE AND SENSIBLE ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A Nove. CuHurcH Farr. 


E have just concluded a “ Kalendar 
Kermesse ”—a Calendar Fair it 
might be called in English—which 
brought in, such returns of compli- 
ments as well as cash that I would 
like to describe it for the benefit of 
many who have never heard of the 
like. Womankind is addicted to 
fairs the world over, and she is sure 
to welcome any novelty about them. 
Christmas is near at hand with sales 
in many churches, and the ker- 
messe may be the very thing de- 

sired, suited as it is to any season of the year. 

Each of the twelve calendar months is represented by a 
booth in which a certain class of articles is on sale. The 
decorations should be suggestive both of the month indicated 
and the wares displayed as far as possible. 

On the right as we enter the hall comes January, dazzling in 
its purity. The sloping roof is covered with batting and lib- 
erally sprinkled with diamond dust, which may be procured at 
any costumer’s. The draperies are of white lace curtains, also 
powdered, and elaborate silver paper fringes and icicles are 
arranged where they will have the best effect. The same paper 
is cut into large letters forming the word “ January,” pasted 
on card-board, cut carefully out and dotted about a miniature 
snow drift of the batting on the front of the roof in the middle. 
Attendants dressed in white with swan’s down trimming about 
the neck and wrists sell the white aprons which complete a 
most effective scheme. Colored aprons there undoubtedly 
are, but they are not visible except to the inquirer. 

February is an arbor of light frame work in the form of a 
hollow square. This is covered with white paper, glazed if 
possible, marked off to represent large blocks of ice. The 
top is cut out in squares to represent a battlement with a 
tower at each corner, the whole forming an unmistakable ice- 
palace. The lettering on the front is of bright scarlet paper, 
and banners of the same, lettered in white with lists of the 
articles on sale, are put in conspicuous places on the roof. 
The booth is devoted to the paper interest and the thousand 
and one articles which are made of the different colored tissue 
papers, and which it would fill an article to enumerate and 
describe, give color enough to the structure to make it quite 
different in effect from its January neighbor. At this table 
was the paper published in the interest of the Fair, the post- 
office, the art-gallery, the fortune-telling tree (the fortunes 
written in invisible ink and brought out over an alcohol lamp), 
and a birthday-book in which autographs were collected of 
all the visitors to the Fair at five cents each, and which was 


sold at auction to the highest bidder on the last night. The 
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receipts from this table alone would have been considered a 
success at many a church fair, amounting as they did to an 
almost fabulous sum. 

March, clad in cold, gray cambric and surmounted by an 
active windmill would certainly set one’s teeth to chattering 
were they not more pleasantly occupied with the luscious 
candy and pop-corn which it sets out. 

Under a mammoth Japanese umbrella sits the old woman 
whose family of dolls and their furnishings it protects from 
the April showers. 

The fancy work was offered at the booth for May, which 
was decorated in green and white tarletan. The distinctive 
feature was the May-pole which, standing on the floor, towered 
several feet above the roof in the middle. It was entwined 
with ribbons (satteen, cut into strips) which were festooned 
from it to shorter poles, similarly decorated, at the corners. 
The same festooning was repeated inside the booth, and 
stuffed birds in every attitude and position suggested the ar- 
rival of spring. 

June, being the month of roses, was appropriately given up 
to the sale of them and other flowers. Over a broad, low 
shelf, on which the cut flowers were arranged, arose an arch 
covered with spruce and hemlock boughs, from which de- 
pended hanging baskets. Potted plants filled the space on 
the floor under the shelf. These had been contributed by in- 
dividuals, and brought into the treasury an unexpectedly 
large sum of money. 

Words cannot adequately describe the glories of the July 
corner, which was dressed in the National red, white and 
blue, and designated as the “crazy table,” over which the 
Goddess of Liberty should preside if anywhere. The roof 
projected from the front of the gallery and was draped with a 
large flag to represent no describable shape. Streamers of 
bunting from the immense stuffed eagle on the top to almost 
anywhere, gave a most picturesque as well as chaotic effect. 
The ceiling and walls inside this open tent were covered with 
an enormous flag, and over the entrance were hung Japanese 
lanterns and cannon crackers, while the sign, “July,” had 
letters of large torpedoes glued to a blue background with 
a wide red border. Inside the booth were muskets stacked 
at various points, with hammocks slung from one to the other 
in which were pound packages, tin-ware, “ clothing cared for,” 
etc. A large extension table held everything from a postage 
stamp to a dress pattern and was extensively patronized and 
continually replenished. In an adjoining ante-room, to which 
an admission fee was charged, were held at stated hours a 
most amusing wax-work exhibition, “mum” sociables, min- 
strel entertainments and popular games for the children in 
which gray-haired men and women joined. Altogether, July 
was a “howling success,” in the vernacular of the small boys 
congregated there. 

From a yacht on whose sail was “ August” in large blue 
letters, was dispensed ice-cream and sherbet, as well as ice- 
water and lemonade. 

A large arbor does duty as the “home-made” table, over 
whose latticed sides and roof are trained grape vines, loaded 
with this delicious product of September. Lattice-work, 
grapes, leaves, cake, canned fruit and pickles are all the work 
of woman’s hands, and show the excellence she can attain in 
whatever direction she sets about it. 

October is magnificent in its draperies of rich colored por- 
titres, lace curtains, scarfs and hangings of every description. 
In this fitting interior are arranged the art treasures. 

November is a quaint, old-time New England kitchen, 
lighted with candles; in the corner is a tall clock, in front of 
the open fire-place is a settle, and spinning-wheel and dresser 
unite with the small round tea-table in enticing you to a closer 
inspection. Hot coffee and chocolate are dispensed, and the 


cup and saucer sold therewith will remind each customer of 
November's allurements. 

December consists of a grove of tall Christmas trees, with 
patches of cotton-wool snow here and there, and a variety of 
bags and baskets on the boughs awaiting purchasers. 

It will easily be believed that all this entails a large amount 
of work, but where each has a part and does it the end is soon 
reached. ‘Many hands make light work.” 

The costumes of the ladies in attendance at the different 
booths added not a little to the success of the arrangements. 
It has already been noted that swan’s down and white dresses 
were worn at the January stali, while paper naturally suggests 
itself for February. It comes already fringed, in long wide 
strips; one of these was worn over the shoulders and tied in 
front with hanging ends like a scarf, a different color for each 
person. At the March table they wore black dresses with most 
elaborate necklaces, collarettes, vest fronts, etc., made of large 
lozenges, white, pink, yellow and chocolate. Pierce each loz- 
enge carefully, and sew it to a foundation of large meshed lace 
for a vest front, or string on a stout thread fora necklace. In 
April each lady was provided with a Japanese sunshade. The 
May attendants were conspicuous with ribbons, a large ro- 
sette being worn in the hair, with jadots of the same color, hav- 
ing very long loops and ends at the waist line. The June fair 
ones adorned themselves with natural flowers, and the 
“crazy” ones at the July barracks with everything incon- 
gruous that they could think of. Their costumes alone were 
well worth the price of admission to the Fair. August was at- 
tended by a class of boys, ten years of age, all dressed in white 
flannel sailor waists or blouses, pants and caps. The enter- 
tainment was so arranged as to have quite a long intermission, 
when these young tars carried trays of cream among the au- 
dience, afterwards receiving the money and returning the 
plates without obliging the willing customers to leave their 
seats. September was served by ladies in white caps and 
aprons to represent cooks. At the Art table were ladies in 
the richest dress and jewelry of our day, while in the ad- 
joining November kitchen was that of a hundred years ago. 
The Christmas trees of December were profusely trimmed 
with the tinsel which comes for that. purpose, and the at- 
tendants, dressed in white, decorated themselves with the 
same most effective ornament. 

__—Florence M. Gray. 
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ABEND-GLUOKE.* 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


I wander in a foreign land ; 
The evening shadows start; 

My feet are painful, and a hand 
Lies heavy on my heart; 

Above me gloomy mountains tower 
And hide the beaten way ; 

I meet strange faces, every hour - 
No welcome word they say. 


I reach the city, full of care, 
And seek a place of rest 

In vain. I breathe a fervent prayer 
And long for home’s sweet nest. 

But, suddenly, through all the vale 
Resounds the evening bell ; 

Across the mountain, hill and dale 
Familiar echoes swell. 

I listen! Messages from home 
My soul can understand. 

No more a stranger do I roam, 
Though in a foreign land. 

“Come in,” they echo, ‘‘ Come this way.” 
“T come,” my heart replies, 

For ye have welcomed me to-day 
In language of the skies. 


* The Evening Bell. —Julia H, May, 
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WHAT IS GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Anp Wuart Is Not. 


F one were to get a hundred reputed 
good housekeepers to come together 
and give their ideas of what constitutes 

\ good housekeeping, no two would agree 


upon all points. There are essentials 
which every one recognizes, but there 
are many things which one housekeeper 
considers of the greatest importance, 
whereas another may think the same 
things of minor consequence or of no 
consequence whatever. It is a sad fact 
that some good housekeepers are not 
good home-makers. The housekeeper 
should bear in mind that while it is essential that the home 
should be clean and orderly, and the food well cooked and 
regularly served, this does not make the home. One can get 
all these things in a well-conducted hotel or boarding-house, 
but the man or woman is to be pitied who has no higher ideal 
of a home than what is furnished by a hotel or boarding- 
house, no matter how sumptuous. A selfish woman can make 
a good housekeeper, so far as the keeping of the house in 
perfect running order is concerned, but it is difficult for a sel- 
fish or lazy woman to make a home. A woman who would 
make an ideal home must possess some judgment and a heart 
in which charity and sympathy have a large place. 

My idea of good housekeeping is where a woman keeps her 
home sweet and orderly; provides simple, well-cooked food ; 
makes her home so restful and cheerful that all who come 
into it shall be better for breathing the atmosphere of kind- 
ness and cheerfulness that pervades the place ; and where the 
household machinery always runs smoothly because of the 
constant thoughtfulness of the mistress of the house. A 
place like this is truly a home, and the woman who makes 
such a home deserves the respect and admiration of every- 
body. I have seen such homes among the rich and among 
the poor, for neither wealth nor poverty prevents the right 
person from filling with the atmosphere of comfort and hap- 
piness the house of which she is the mistress. 

A housekeeper’s duties are many, and, to the nervous and 
fretful, exhausting. What seems to the woman of good di- 
gestion and steady nerves a mere trifle to be laughed at and 
forgotten, may appear to the delicate, nervous woman a 
calamity to be wept over. Much of the irritability from which 
women suffer is due to their expectation of too much of them- 
selves and others. If women could be reconciled to the inev- 
itable they might make everybody about them much happier. 
A choice bit of china may be broken. It is like the fall of 
Humpty Dumpty: 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 

Can’t put the pieces together again. 
Is it worth the while to make the whole household and your- 
self miserable for what can not be helped? A dish may be 
spoiled in the cooking. It will not help your digestion or 
that of the family to fret over it. You may be naturally very 
orderly, but some members of the family may not. Is it worth 
the while to make them and yourself uncomfortable by worry- 
ing over the matter? If your servant or any other member 
of the household does not come up to your standard, throw 
the mantle of charity over the faults that you can not remedy, 
and pray that others may be equally charitable to you. 

The good housekeeper will certainly look well to the ways 
of her household, but her eyes will be those of the kind, just 
woman. She will not look for miracles; she will not expect 
to get the best supplies and service when paying only the low- 
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est price ; she will not hope to make something out of nothing; 


she will be brave enough to live within her means, even if 
they be small ; she will not be afraid_to do her work honestly 
and well; and, finally, she will be so true to herself at all 
times and so adjust and simplify her domestic duties that she 
will not exhaust body and mind in trying to do two persons’ 
work for the sake of “keeping up appearances.” How many 
families lose all the comforts of home life in this senseless 
effort! If you stop to consider what this “keeping up ap- 
pearances”’ means it puts the people in a very unenviable 
light, for it simply means that people want to give you a false 
impression of their possessions. No member of the family is 
so much injured by this deceptive life as the housekeeper. 
All her power of body and mind is bent to the task of mak- 
ing the best possible appearance with the smallest amount of 
expenditure. Intellect is cramped in the battle and all re- 
pose is gone from the home life. No matter how good the 
housekeeping, the spirit of the home-maker is not there. No 
woman has a right to dwarf her life for such a purpose. Let 
her make the most of the means at her command, but let her 
never sacrifice her physical, moral and mental well-being toa 
desire to make a display disproportionate to her circum- 
stances, for that is not good housekeeping. 

—Maria Parioa. 
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OLD-TIME ROSES. 


They have blossomed ! the low, straggling roses, 
That roam from the old garden-bed ; 
They are dearer to me than all others, 
The old-fashioned rose of deep red. 
Oh, I welcome the dear, old-time roses, 
I longed for their crimson and gold, 
And the exquisite buds rich and fragrant, 
I wanted once more to behold. 


They recall the bright days of my childhood, 
And joys that will come nevermore ; 

For, I gathered each June, the sweet blossoms 
That grew by the brown farm-house door.— 

And my mother still stands in the door-way, 
And smiles on her rude, noisy band, 

As the roses, half-blown and half shattered, 
We snatch from the bush, for her hand. 


I remember the neat, roomy kitchen, 
And mother’s own favorite place ; 
I can see, by the wide-open window, 
Her chair, and her glorified face. 
As I come up the path from the school-house, 
And pause at the threshold again, 
With a cluster of rose-buds beside her, 
She sits with her sewing, as then. 


Now, I enter once more the dear homestead 
To stand by the old rocking-chair, 

And she turns with a kind word of greeting 
And tenderly smooths out my hair. 

Oh! the delicate touch of her fingers 
Had power to soothe and restrain, 

And her smile of rare sweetness could comfort 
Our sorrows, and lessen our pain. 


It is sad that our roses must wither, 
And all our bright visions must fade, 
And our hopes, like the fast-falling petals, 
In shadowy silence be laid. 
Oh, the roses bloom on in the garden, 
They fill, with their perfume, the air, 
And the buds, by the brown farm-house door-step, 
Are dainty, and faultlessly fair. 


But the children have grown; they are scattered; 
And father and mother no more 
In their easy chairs sit by the window, 
Or rest on the green, near the door. 
They are gone! and I muse, in the twilight, 
On joys that will come nevermore, 
And, in fancy, I pluck the old roses 
For mother, who smiles as of yore. 


—E£. A. Kimball. 
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“ WASH-LADIES”—(oncluded). 


An EMERGENCY AND WHat CAME OF IT. 


eh RUE and I were ironing at the same 

#, table on the Thursday morning after 
her adventure on the cliff road. 
She had been unusually silent and 
thoughtful ever since, and her sud- 
den remark rather startled me, more 
especially as I had been wondering 
the same thing. But I said merely: 

“He? Who?” 

““Mr.—Brandon,” replied Prue, 
strangely reluctant to give voice to 
the name. 

“Oh—,” I rejoined with affected 
unconcern. “I dare say the young gallant has forgotten 
all about us.” I said “us” purposely, for I began to fear 
that the child was thinking more than was good for her 
peace of mind of the handsome young fellow. 

“T dare say he has,” with an unconscious sigh, assented 
Prue. ‘“ Perhaps he has heard that we are—washer-women.” 

“My dear Prue! what difference can it make to Mr. Bran- 
don whether we are washer-women or any other kind of work- 
ing women?” 

“‘Not any, of course,” replied my dear little sister, her very 
tones betraying her secret care. ‘ Don’t you think he is very 
handsome ?”’ after a pause she asked. 

“By moonlight, yes,” I answered. 

“ He is very good looking,” emphatically asserted the child. 
“T’ve—seen him—at meeting.” 

“Oh!” I glanced at her out of the corner of my eye; her 
thoughts were too far away for her to notice me, or the pecu- 
liar intonation of my ejaculatory “Oh!” 

“Yes; he was there last Sabbath with a very pretty girl,— 
they drove over from Fairford in a dog-cart.” 

“Hum.” I fluted two ruffles before I asked: “Mr. Bran- 
don is at the Fairford Hotel, I suppose?” 

Yes.” 

Here our conversation was suddenly terminated by Roxy 
Haines’s bomb-like entrance from the laundry. 

“ Miss Beth, thet young feller’s comin’, an’ he’s like to stop 
a spell, fur he’s a-hitchin’ his hoss to the gate pos’—” 

A knock at the front door put a period to Roxy’s excited 
speech. 

“Q Roxy, would you mind going to the door?” begged 
Prue, who was all a-tremble with embarrassment, gladness, 
and acertain fear. “If he asks for—the ladies, we are at 
home—” 

“Now, Prudence Pettigrew,” reproachfully interposed 
Roxy. “Asef I wus jes’ waitin’ fur a chance to tell a fib! 
Of course I shell tell him you’re to home—an’ shell I fetch 
him right out t’ the kitchin? or would you ruther I should tell 
him to set right down on the piazzy ?” 

“No, no, you vexatious Roxy,” I interposed, laughing at 
the good soul’s eagerness to please her favorite. “Show the 
gentleman into the sitting-room.” 

‘An’ what then?” demanded the imperturbable Roxy, to 
whom this sort of service was entirely new. 

“Nothing; leave him there and come tell us.” 

“Tell you what ?” 

At this culminating stupidity, my patience vanished, and, 
pitying Prue’s distress, I quickly snatched my sun-bonnet 
from its peg behind the door, pulled it so far over my face 
that Mr. Brandon could not possibly recognize me at the ex- 
treme end of the gingham tunnel, and saying to Roxy, “ Never 
mind, Roxy, I'll let the gentleman in,” hastened to the door. 
When I opened it, Mr. Brandon was already half way across 


the door-yard, on his way to the gate. He turned when he 
heard the door open and came back. 

“T beg pardon,” he said, taking off his hat, “I thought 
there was no one at home; I knocked twice. Is Miss Petti- 
grew at home?” 

As the eldest of the three, I was strongly tempted to say, 
with the strong nasal twang we Maine folk are supposed to 
possess, “ Yes, sir, I be.” But I remembered poor Prue, and 
replied from the crowh of my bonnet: 

“Yes, sir, won’t you walk in?” 

I dare say the invitation was rather “rustic ;” I could see 
the well-bred attempt to repress the smile which rose to his 
lips as he crossed the threshold and followed me to the door 
of the sitting-room. 

However Prue, who was usually so slow in making her 
toilet, had managed to dress herself in her best gown in so 
short a time, was a mystery to me, a spinster who had never 
yet experienced the tender passion. When I went back to 
the kitchen, there was the child putting the last touches to her 
collar. 

“Ts it straight? are my bangs all right?” she whispered. 
“You and Mally must come in too.” 

** He didn’t ask for any one but me,” I returned maliciously. 

“For you?” incredulously repeated the child, the bright- 
ness fading from her eyes. 

“ Ain’t I ‘Miss Pettigrew?’” I asked. 

“Oh!” with a sigh of relief, “you old tease!” She pinched 
my arm as she flew past me, and the next moment I heard 
her clear, even tones say: ‘Good morning, Mr. Bran- 
don. I—” 

What followed I could not hear, for the minx closed the 
door behind her. 

Well, that was not the only call Mr. Brandon made. He 
came several times with books Prue had expressed a desire 
to read. He “happened” to be riding through the village 
and “just stopped to rest a bit” on our shady piazza. He 
walked home with Prue from meeting. Whatever brought 
him to our plain little meeting-house, away from the beautiful 
new chapel with its fine organ, at Fairford, I could not, just 
at the time, understand. Afterward, however, I learned that 
it was our Prue’s sweet face that allured the fine city gallant, 
and I feared for my foolish young sister who was so happy in 
her delusion. One Sunday Mr. Brandon came as usual to 
meeting. He had hardly got seated in the same pew with 
me—from where he could see Prue at the organ—when I 
noticed that an unusual stir was going on back of us. I could 
see, by turning my head a trifle, that the eyes of the feminine 
portion of the congregation were directed toward two young 
ladies, strangers in Torrington, whom Deacon Granby had 
shown into a pew a little distance behind the one I occupied 
with Mr. Brandon. The young ladies, evidently “ rustica- 
tors” from Fairford, were looking inquisitively around the 
house, careless of the observation they were attracting. One 
of them, the younger, whispered something to her companion, 
and nodded toward Mr. Brandon, at which both tittered; the 
sound would have been audible had not the choir, at that mo- 
ment, began the opening hymn. 

Mr. Cope’s sermon was longer than usual that morning, but 
it came to an end at last, and Prue was at liberty to come 
forward and, with her bright smile and happy eyes, to greet 
Mr. Brandon. We three walked together down the aisle, 
leaving Marian to follow with the minister’s wife, and as we 
drew near to the doorI noticed that the young ladies from 

Fairford were standing just outside, evidently waiting for 
some one. 

Mr. Brandon’s face flushed when he caught sight of them, 
but he was as composed as usual when he got to the door. 
“Aha! Master Laurence, you thought to escape from us 
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again to-day, didn’t you?” exclaimed the younger girl, while 
the taller and handsomer of the two said in a drawling, super- 
cilious tone: 

“Well, Larry Brandon! what on earth brings you over to 
this primitive ‘meetin’-house ’"—I believe they call it—every 
Sunday? not the rhetorical attractions of the preacher, I’ll 
wager.” 

“My fleet steed Ajax brings me over,” lightly returned Mr. 
Brandon, dropping back to walk with liis friends, and being 
in advance of them, Prue and I could plainly hear what they 
said. 

“Come, Larry,” jestingly urged the younger girl, “’ fess 
up; that pretty organist is the loadstar? I know she is, for 
you never once took your eyes off her during the entire ser- 
mon—and wasn’t it prosy? I thought you were above flirt- 
ing, Master Prim!” 

“Yes, Larry,” added the more dignified elder girl, “I never 
dreamed that you would be guilty of trifling with a pretty 
rustic.” 

Unfortunately we did not hear Mr. Brandon’s reply, for an 
inquisitive dame, at that moment, joined us, and asked who 
were the young ladies with “ Prudence’s beau.” Yes, it had 
come to that; every-body in Torrington looked upon Mr. 
Brandon as “ Prudence Pettigrew’s young man,””—every-body 
but Prue’s own sisters. 

“*T don’t know who they are,” I answered shortly and drew 
Prue hastily with me down the path through the fields,—the 
“short cut” home from the meeting-house. 

We were walking quickly toward the stile when a step that 
was heavier than Marian’s overtook us. 

“What a pair of pedestrians you are!” breathlessly ex- 
claimed Mr. Brandon, coming up in time to help Prue over 
the stile. Then, with an air of proprietorship it vexed me to 
see, he took possession of the child’s books and parasol and 
walked by her side down the path which was too narrow for 
three. 

“1 thought you would go back to Fairford with your 
friends,” said Prue, whose face had brightened. 

“There is room for only two in their dog-cart,” he replied. 

“But Ajax might have trotted alongside, persisted my fool- 
ish little sister. 

“Ves, so he might, but Ajax’s master preferred his usual 
Sunday stroll.” This speech was accompanied by a meaning 
glance that I caught before he tilted the parasol over the 
blushing face at which it was directed. 

Utterly oblivious to the hints the pair gave me to leave them 
to enjoy their stroll alone, I trudged persistently through the 
hot sunshine, keeping so close to Prue’s side—although I 
had to wade knee-deep through the clover—that any tender 
speeches Mr. Brandon might have desired to whisper, would 
have been heard by me. At last finding me impervious to 
hints, Mr. Brandon took leave of us, first promising to fetch 
Prue some books on the morrow. 

“Beth, those were the Briggs sisters,” said Prue, after he 
had left us. 

“Tf it is true that ‘ birds of a feather,’ etcetera, then I think 
it is high time we were ignoring Mr. Brandon,” I said with 
considerable acrimony. 

“Mr. Brandon isn’t a rogue,” hotly contested Prue, turning 
her flaming eyes full upon me. 

“ He seems a familiar friend of rogues, then,” I responded, 
becoming, in my irritation, unjust toward the innocent girls. 
“Prue,” I added in a gentler tone, “ what is to be the end of 
this flirtation with Mr. Brandon ?” 

“Who is flirting with him?” she demanded, her cheeks 
aflame. 

“ He is flirting with you,” I retorted. “Oh, you silly child! 
do you imagine that Mr. Brandon’s attentions are serious—”’ 


“T don’t care what his attentions may mean,” interrupted 
Prue, half-crying. “I admire him, he is so—so chivalrous— 
so different from the men about here—he is like the heroes in 
books.” 

“ Fiddlesticks!” I ejaculated impatiently. I’m ashamed 
of you, Prue Pettigrew! and I shall put a stop to Mr. Bran- 
don’s philandering—” 

“O Beth,” in a beseeching tone again interposed the child, 
“* please—please don’t say anything to him; he would think 
us so—so rustic. Indeed he has never given me the least 
cause to think he—he meant anything serious.” 

“Then there is all the more need for me to speak to him. 
We are only poor working girls, and he is a rich city man; 
folks are already coupling your name with his in a very un- 
pleasant manner.” 

“He is going away next week,” forlornly observed Prue, 
“so don’t say anything to him—please, dear old Beth! When 
he is gone, all will be over.” 

From my soul I pitied the child, and could I have had my 
wish just then, Mr. Brandon would have been relegated to 
antipodal regions, far enough from my foolish little sister. 

All day long on Monday, and on the three days following, 
I could see that Prue was hourly expecting the promised visit 
from Mr. Brandon. But the entire week passed by, and he 
did not appear. I hardly know whether I was glad or sorry. 
I was sorry for my poor darling, whose face grew daily paler; 
but I hoped that his neglect would cure her folly. She was 
really ill on Sunday, and Marian had to take her place at the 
organ. Mr. Cope had already begun his sermon, when the 
sound of wheels stopping at the church door, drew every eye 
and ear from the minister; mine, of course, followed the 
general trend, and I was rather startled to see Mr. Brandon, 
whom I believed far enough away, enter the door with three 
ladies, one of them the elder of the Briggs sisters. 

I noticed Mr. Brandon’s look of disappointment when he 
saw that Marian, instead of Prue, was at the organ. I heard 
but little of Mr. Cope’s discourse, and was glad when his 
“lastly” was concluded. Marian and I walked slowly with 
the crowd down the aisle to the door where we found Mr. 
Brandon waiting for us. 

“T hope Miss Prudence is not ill?” he said in a tone of 
serious concern. 

“She has a headache,” I replied briefly and frigidly, and 
was passing him without further notice, when he said again: 

“T am very sorry she is suffering; I hope she may be well 
enough tomorrow to see visitors. I should like to bring my 
sister over to see you. May I?” 

I was so surprised by the unexpected seriousness of his 
manner, and by his request, preferred in the most courteous 
tones, that I can’t be certain what it was I replied. Marian 
jocosely insists that I dropped a courtesy, and stammered, 
“Yes, if you please, sir,” but I think—nay, I am almost sure 
that I said, “We shall be very glad to see Miss Brandon.” 
When I recovered my usual composure, Mr. Brandon was ex- 
plaining why he had not called during the week. He had 
been obliged, quite unexpectedly, to go home on Monday 
morning, and had returned to Fairford only late on Saturday 
evening. 

This explanation I, of course, repeated to Prue, whose ill- 
ness vanished with marvelous suddenness—so suddenly, in- 
deed, that she declared herself* sufficiently recovered to take 
her place at the organ at evening meeting. 

“You girls must prink up a bit,” urged the child the next 
morning at breakfast. “ Roxy and Almira can get on very 
well without us while those people—Mr. Brandon and his 
sister !—are here.” 

Toward noon they came,—Mr. Brandon, his sister and the 
Misses Briggs. 
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I opened the door in response to Mr. Brandon’s familiar 
knock on the panel. He took off his hat, and waving his 
hand toward the sweet-faced girl by his side, said: 

“T have brought my sister to see you Miss Pettigrew. 
Mary, dear, this is Miss Pettigrew, one of the ladies I have 
been telling you about.” Then he introduced the other two 
young ladies as his cousins. 

In the sitting-room where Marian was sitting alone—Prue 
had run off up stairs under some pretense—the introductions 
were repeated, and before anything else could follow, the 
elder Miss Briggs said in a loftily patronizing tone : 

“T want to thank the Miss Pettigrew who does my gowns 
so beautifully. I never had so satisfactory a washer-woman ; 
and I really wish you would consent to come home with us. 
I am sure my aunt would be willing to pay you very good 
wages.” 

Mr. Brandon’s face turned scarlet; and if looks could 
kill, I think Miss Briggs would have been annihilated by 
the glance he flashed toward her. Even her sister’s face 
reflected the disapproval seen on Miss Brandon’s gentle 
countenance. I was on the point of replying to what I felt 
certain was intended as an insult, when Mr. Brandon fore- 
stalled me. 

“Beg pardon, Cousin Juliet,” he said, “but if Miss Petti- 
grew will grant the favor I am going to ask of her, you will 
have to seek elsewhere for some one to ‘do’ your gowns.” 
Then turning his back upon her, he addressed me. I hope, 
Miss Pettigrew, that you will pardon my rather premature 
declaration. I intended to pursue my suit in the orthodox 
manner, but, to spare you from further insult, I tell you now 
that I love your sister Prudence, and wish to make her my 
wife. I think—I hope, she loves me well enough to forget 
that I am kin to the man who defrauded her and her sisters 
and brought upon them their present misfortune, a misfor- 
tune you have all striven nobly to bear. If you will give me 
your sister, Miss Pettigrew, I shall make it the aim of my life 
to banish from your heart the remembrance of your very un- 
pleasant experience as ‘washer-woman’ for the niece of the 
man who robbed you.” 

Well, of course, he and Prue were married, and the “ Petti- 
grew washery” changed its name and its proprietors; Rox- 
anna and Almira Haines became sole managers of the profit- 
able laundry. 

Mrs. Ireton, the aunt of Juliet and Virginia Briggs, and 
also of Mr. Brandon, at first strongly objected to what it 
pleased her to term her nephew’s “ mesalliance.” But when 
she found that Laurence was determined, in spite of her ob- 
jections, to marry Prue, she began to hunt up our ancestors, 
and, finding that our lineage was really very respectable, 
favored the project, and became quite fond of her new niece. 
On the child’s wedding day Mrs. Ireton gave her a check, the 
amount of which equalled the sum we had lost in her brother- 
in-law’s bank. This check Prue, with Mr. Brandon’s ap- 
proval, handed over to her sisters for their future use. 

Juliet Briggs, who had been very much in love with her 
handsome cousin Laurence, was so incensed by his marriage 
with “ A person that was so immeasurably his inferior,” that 
she went to Europe, where we heard, only the other day, she 
married a haughty don, with a castle somewhere in Spain. 
—S. £. Boggs. 


Joy kneels, at morning’s rosy prime, 
In worship to the rising sun; 
But sorrow loves the calmer time, 
When the day-god his course hath run. 
When Night is in her shadowy car, 
Pale Sorrow wakes while Joy doth sleep ; 
And, guided by the evening star, 
She wanders forth to muse and weep.— 7: G. Brooks. 
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PRAOTIOAL WINDOW GARDENING. 
Il. 
ARRANGEMENT OF WINDOW PLANTs. 


» IMAGINE there are many readers of 
¥ Goop HousEKEEPING who are plan- 
ning their window gardens at this 
time, and later on will have a show of 
thrifty blooming plants, because they 
know just how to care for them. How 
often we hear it said, “Mrs. A. has 
such good /uck with her plants. Every- 
thing she has seems to do well, while 
everything I touch dies.” Now has 
“good luck” anything to do with it? 
§ Is it not because she knows a little 
=—=———— better how totreat them? If you are 
a beginner in floriculture don’t try to have too many plants at 
first, and choose some easily grown ones. 

Remember that plants grow but very little in winter, until 
toward spring so that in order to have them bloom freely they 
must have made their growth already. It will be wise to buy 
your plants already grown at the green-house, and get them 
early, before they have fires if you can, as they more readily 
become accustomed to the air of your room which is differ- 
ent from the air of the green-house. 

Many people make the mistake of taking up plants from 
the flower-beds just before frost, and expect them to go right 
on growing and blooming in the window all winter. They find 
after trying it that it is a “delusion and a snare.” The plant 
is not to blame. Its roots have spread, its branches have 
grown like the “green bay tree.” It looks well with its 
wealth of leaves, blossoms and buds. Don’t you see if you 
take it up ever so carefully and place it in a pot, that you cut 
off so many roots that supply the branches and leaves with 
nourishment and moisture, that the supply being suddenly 
cut off, the branches shrivel, leaves turn yellow and drop off, 
and your hopes drop with them? 

Perhaps just as frost is coming, your neighbor who has a 


fine garden, offers you all the “slips” you wish for. You 


accept her kindly offer and straightway visions of thrifty 
plants full of bloom that you will have in the “near future” 
loom up before you. But you will find later on this too is a 
“delusion and a snare.” 

Do not have but one window given up to plants, but make 
that attractive for your family, your visitor, and every passer- 
by. If you cannot afford costly plants, have cheap ones. 
Perhaps you have no place for plants out of the reach of little 
fingers, and very fittle time to attend to their wants, and yet 
you would like to see some “green things growing.” You 
can have some swinging brackets put up each side of the 
window, with places for one or more plants, a hanging-pot for 
the center of your window. You can havea pot of “radescantia 
on a bracket in the corner, or under a picture, or on your man- 
tel, where it will grow all winter without a bit of sun, if you 
don’t forget to water it. It is the most patient plant I am 
acquainted with and I have tried it in many ways. 

If you are intending to keep plants this winter the first 
thing to be done is to provide them a home. Where are you 
going to keep them? Which window can you spare? Next 
to a conservatory, a large bay window facing the south is the 
very best place for plants, because they have light from 
either side as well as front. If you can have glass doors 
between it and the room so much the better. Then you will 
have a “little summer all shut in.” The door should be 
left open at night to let in the warm air. You will need only 
plain shades at the windows to let down at night to keep out 
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the cold, but roll them high in the day-time so as to get all 
the sun possible. The outside blinds should be closed at 
night, and if you live in a cold climate, where the thermom- 
eter drops from zero to 30° below, slip some newspapers in 
behind the curtains when cold nights threaten. Plants like 
air, but not in drafts. It comes in between the sashes and 
should be kept out by placing some narrow cotton bags filled 
with sand upon them. It is advisable to have a hard-wood 
floor or oil-cloth put down, then a few drops of water won’t 
hurt if spilled on it. 

How will you arrange your plants? Many people have sets 
of shelves arranged the hight of the window sill, and another 
set half way up the sash. In this way one can accommodate 
many plants, but they will not look as well as they might 
some other way. You want your window to look well from the 


inside for yourself and family to enjoy, and you wish (or ought 


to) your window to look well from the outside, for the benefit 
of the passer-by; you can do both. 

Several years ago I had a plant-table made which has 
proved entirely satisfactory to myself and the plants, judging 
by their looks. I have never seen one like it, and there is no 
patent on it, so any one can “go and do likewise.” It is a 
solid black-walnut table simply made, with turned legs, fin- 
ished with stout casters. The length, width and hight should 
be determined by the size of your window. The sides are 
eight inches deep, there is no top; around the bottom of the 
inside is a cleat on which rests slats, like those of a bedstead, 
on these rest a zinc pan that just fits the inside like a sink, 
the upper edge turned over a stout wire. The advantages of 
this stand over any other that I have had or have seen are 
these : The plants stand on a level, so all share the sun alike; 
the stand is easily turned around once a week, so the plants 
grow evenly and not one-sided as we often see them ; can be 
easily pinned upin newspapers on a cold night, or when sweep- 
ing, to keep off the dust. Mine just goes through the door 
endwise, and having stout casters can be easily trundled to the 
kitchen for a weekly bath. You can keep the plants in pots, 
setting the smaller between the larger ones, some containing 
vines near the edge to droopover. In this case you will need 
an inch of coarse sand to put in the bottom of the pan to 
keep them moist. The plants can be set directly in the soil. 
You do not have to water as often, and the plants can be 
arranged to look better. 

You will put in the bottom of the pan an inch of drainage 
made from pieces of broken pots, or charcoal broken small 
with sphagnum moss on top, then fill in a little soil (prepared 
as directed in No. 1), slip the plants out of the pots, pick off 
the drainage, and arrange as you wish, fill in the soil care- 
fully, pressing it into every crevice so ng airholes are left. 


Leave an inch at the top for watering. Give a good watering ° 


and shade for a few days until they are settled. 

You can fill this table with all flowering plants, or fill it 
with plants grown for their foliage alone, and have a hand- 
some table all winter without a flower. Use the following 
plants in it and see if youdo not: For the center plant use 
Abutilon August Pasewold, or Abutilon Thomsonii ; both have 
mottled foliage of green, cream and yellow. Group around 
it tricolor Geraniums like Mrs. Pollock, Cloth of Gold, Mar- 
shal McMahon, Beauty of Calderdale, Mountain of Snow, 
Madame Salleroi; Coleus like Retta Kirkpatrick, Spotted 
Gem, Multicolor; Acyranthus Lindenii, Anthericum Varie- 
gatum. Around the edge to trail down Adbutilon Mesopotam- 
tcum, Tradescantia Zebrina, There are many other plants 
that are suitable. 

Two bronzed plant-brackets can be screwed up each side 
of the middle window casing, and two more on each side 
window next the room. These brackets should hold good- 
sized pots (six-inch, as smaller pots dry out too fast) of trailing 


plants that love the sun. Oxalis floribunda, pink, Zutea, yel- 
low, single and double flowering, Oxalis Bowiei, large, rose- 
colored flowers, and Oxalis Versi-color are all good. Maher- 
nia ordorata with small, sweet-scented yellow bells will scent 
your window. 

A hanging-pot suspended from the top of the center of the 
window can be filled with Maurandya, pink and white. All 
these plants love the sun and heat. 

In front of this table, on the floor or raised a little, 
some large Begonia, like 2. Metallica or B. Rubra can 
be set. They like the heat, but not the hot sun to shine 
directly on them. These plants will want looking after 
every-day. The plant-table, if arranged as I have sug- 
gested, will not need watering oftener than once a week, 
unless it is warm and sunny, because the plants are all to- 
gether and the zinc pan does not dry out as the pots would. 
The plants on the brackets and hanging-pot will need 
water every-day because they are up where the dry, warm 
air is all around them. 

- Suppose your bay-window faces the west, you can not have 

these sun-loving plants, and if you burn gas and have steam 
heat they surely will refuse to bloom. But you can still 
have plants, and fine ones too. Plants with thick, leathery 
leaves have the power to withstand gas and steam heat. 
Palms like Seaforthia elegans, Latania Borbonica, Ficus Elas- 
tica, or India Rubber plant, Agaves, Grevillea Robusta—all 
have persistent foliage. 

Plants with variegated leaves, like Coprosma Baueriana 
variegata, Ancuba Japonica, Aspidistra variegata, will live in 
your window and give it quite a tropical look all winter, if in 
return you will give them a little water (they are very mod- 
erate drinkers) and kindly sponge off their leaves so they can 
breathe freely. If your window faces north you can still 
have “ green things growing ”’ if it is warm. 

You can have ferns; not the filmy, lacy ferns you admire so 
much when you see them growing in the green-house, but 
some of the hardier kinds. Get a plant of Wephrolepis or 
Sword fern. Put it in a hanging-pot and its long fronds 
will droop all around it in a very pleasing manner. Put it 
in a handsome flower-pot or jardiniere and set it on a table, 
bracket or pedestal and it will please you all winter—pro- 
vided you don’t forget to water it. Varieties of Preris and 
other hard ferns will do well, but leave all the soft ferns 
like Adiantum cuneatum for the fernery, of which I will say 
something later. 

Perhaps you have no bay-window and wish to keep just a 
few pots on the window-sill, to which you have attached a 
shelf. If you grow them there have a piece of black walnut 
or other board put behind the pots next the glass, to serve 
the double purpose of keeping your pots from touching the 
glass and hiding them from view on the outside. I know 
that you will agree with me when I say that a row of pots as 
seen outside are not attractive, especially when discolored as 
they often are. 

—M./. Plumstead. 
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BREAKFAST. 

One needs a great variety of resources for the morning meal, 
for the appetite is most likely at this meal to be dainty and 
capricious. The prescriptions in’ the books are limited in 
usefulness, and during the changes of seasons the appetite 
and general health should be especially studied to the end 
that the breakfast be both relishable and nourishing. Never 
try to eat at breakfast anything that does not relish well. The 
appetite and vigor for the whole day may depend on the 
breakfast, and whatever is served at that meal should be the 
best of its kind that it is possible to obtain. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Anp SoME MOTHERS WHO “ NEVER HAVE TIME.” 

** What is all tasteless luxury to this ? 

To these best joys, which holy Love bestows ?”’ 
LEASE, mother, do dress the dolly,” 
said a wistful little voice, somewhat 
timidly. The March afternoon was 
wearing to its close many years 
ago, as Mrs. Dayton sat by her sit- 
ting-room table, sewing together the 

-_ blocks of a calico bed-spread. Her 
face wore a look of complacent self-gratulation as she 
viewed the new and elaborate design of its construction, 
which she had learned from her cousin “on the Hudson” 
—a locality famous in the days of our mothers and grand- 
mothers for bed-quilts marvelous and wonderful to be- 
hold. “There is nothing like it in this town,” she murmured 
to herself as she glanced up at the clock to see if she could 
sew on another strip before filling the kettle for tea. It was 
a triumph over even the “rising sun” and the “double Irish 
chain,” which, ticketed with the prize labels from the county 
fair, were stowed away on the shelves of the linen closet, with 
the “ orange-peel,” the “album,” the “ Masonic emblem,” the 
“Southern cross,” and a dozen more equally pretentious and 
soul-satisfying works of art. “I ain’t afraid to enter it at the 
fair against Mrs. Worth’s ‘hour-glass’—it’s a beauty,” and 
she stitched away somewhat nervously now, for she desired 
to finish her “stent’’ before putting the quilt away, and she 
heard her husband’s step on the back porch, 

Farmer Dayton did not altogether approve “cutting up 
cloth to sew it together again,” and this particular pattern 
had called out his criticism more than once because of certain 
inch squares of cloth that were of frequent occurrence in the 
design, apparently as posts of support for the curves, and half 
squares, and other geometric figures that composed the beau- 
tiful and bewildering whole. She heard his step again on the 
stone walk that led to the barn and breathed a little freer as 
she glanced down the long seam still remaining. 

Little nine years old Ruth had been sitting for an hour at 
the opposite side of the room, playing with an old doll which 
had neither arms nor legs, but whose smile was still sweet, 
despite a broken nose, and whose soiled, worn frock she had 
mended with bits of calico, until it shone resplendent in 
blue and green, red and orange—a rival of her mother’s 
pride. But “making believe” that Polly was new and grand 
had worn quite thin, and her thoughts turned longingly 
toward the “ really, truly new doll,” which her mother’s cousin 
had given her fifteen months before at Christmas time. 

The children of to-day would look with scorn upon little 
Ruth’s treasure, but children who lived in the country 
years ago had more rag dolls than any other, and so large 
a doll as Ruth’s, with its glistening china head and hands, 
was found only at a favored home here and there. The 
cousin who sent it to her had not found time to dress it, and 
as she had no little girls of her own, nor any one to make de- 
mands upon her, she had not thought how long it might be 
before Ruth’s mother could accomplish that necessary service. 
After making it a pair of gorgeous shoes of red and black 
checked velvet she had excused herself from further effort 
and sent the doll wrapped in an old pillow-slip. If she had 
not sent it so royally shod, perhaps Mrs. Dayton would have 
succeeded in dressing it sooner, but the sight of those shoes 
always discouraged her, as there was nothing in her stock of 
pieces to accord with their splendor. She could not reconcile 
velvet and calico, and to have purchased a yard of blue or 
crimson cloth for such a purpose would have shocked the 
whole family. Indeed the possibility of doing such a thing 


never entered Mrs. Dayton’s mind. She never progressed 
farther than mentally revolving the pieces of brown cashmere, 
which she knew would be needed to repair her winter dress, 
and the remnant of Scotch plaid like Ruth’s best dress which 
would, without doubt, be required for new sleeves after 
another season. And then, with the bed-quilts to piece, the 
rag carpets to be made, the clothes for the family and all the 
other work, not to mention sewing societies and the work for 
the soldiers, Mrs. Dayton had never found time to really take 
the matter in hand. If she had once attacked it, there would 
have been a retreat of all obstacles, for she was a woman of 
expedients and had “a faculty” for doing everything. She 
who had superintended donation parties, and Sunday-school 
picnics, and Fourth of July celebrations for many years 
would have vanquished the velvet shoes if she had ever found 
time to set about it; but, as I have said, there were so many 
other things to be done first. 

Ruth came up to the table and gazed wistfully into her 
mother’s face. It was not the first time she had preferred the 
request, but although she anticipated the result, her child’s 
heart could but voice its longing, “ Please, mother, do dress 
the dolly.” 

Mrs. Dayton was tired, hurried and nervous. “Can’t you 
see I’m busy, child? Some day, when I have time, but stand 
off from this bed-quilt and don’t bother me any more now.” 

The little one turned to the window, and if the mother had 
taken her eyes from the quilt she might have seen two tears 
drop over the flushed cheeks as the child struggled with the 
“hope deferred” which maketh sick even the heart of an 
adult. Finally she stole up to the little hall bed-room, where 
the doll was stored in a paper box, and taking it out tenderly, 
sat down on the floor, stroked the velvet shoes, the glistening 
hair, and longed with all her little heart for the promised 
clothes which were always to be made some day. Then, feel- 
ing weary, she lay down with dolly in her arms, whispering 
softly to her that they would “ have good times when mother’s 
bed-quilts were made” and that she “ would not have to be 
shut up in that old box forever.” The whispers grew fainter; 
the eyelids drooped, and on the cold floor of the dreary hall 
bed-room Ruth lay fast asleep. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Dayton had finished her sewing and put 
it carefully away. The kettle was singing cheerily, and the 
setting sun threw its last rays in at the west window of the 
large kitchen which could bear its searching gaze unblush- 
ingly. Was not the floor “ washed every day in two waters ?” 
and the windows once a week? and the stove blackened 
daily? The mistress bustled about and brought forth from 
the equally shining pantry the fresh white bread and golden 
butter, the cold meat and potatoes for the men, the cookies 
and fried-cakes and stewed fruit. She called Ruth to “run 
down cellar and get the pickles,” but Ruth did not hear. “I 
wonder where that child is,” she thought, but a neighbor’s 
boy brought in the mail and she did not think of Ruth again 
until Mr. Dayton and his two boys came in to supper. 

“Where is my girl?” asked the father as he drew his arm- 
chair nearer the stove, while his wife made the tea, expecting 
a bright little figure to dart out from its hiding-place and 
perch upon his knee, but although he called again and glanced 
suspiciously around, no dainty sprite appeared. 

“That’s so,” ejaculated Mrs. Dayton, “ where can that child 
be? I called her to get the pickles, but she didn’t come and 
I supposed she’d gone out to meet you.” 

The boys ran out to the barn calling “ Ruth, Ruth.” Then 
Mr. Dayton’s deep voice was heard through the front rooms 
and halls, while his wife explored the wood-house chamber, a 
resort of Ruth’s in times of trouble. Suddenly Mrs. Dayton 
bethought her of Ruth’s last request and seizing a candle ran 
quickly up stairs, followed by her husband, and opened the 
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door of the hall bed-room. There lay little Ruth with flushed 
face, breathing heavily, but still holding her precious doll. 
An hour had passed since she vanished from the sitting-room 
and the cold room had grown colder as the night advanced. 
Mr. Dayton picked her up and carried her down to the warm 
kitchen. “For the land sake,” exclaimed Mrs. Dayton as 
she spied the teapot still standing on the stove, “if that tea 
ain’t drawed to death.” 

“ Never mind the tea, mother, come and see what ails Ruth. 
She don’t seem to wake up good.” 

“Most likely she’s caught cold in this caper,” answered the 
mother. ‘She does set so much by that doll. I wish Sa- 
mantha’d dressed it, for’t seems’s if I’d never find time. 
Come, Ruth, wake up and eat your supper.” 

Children were not coddled much in those days. They had 
to keep out of their elder’s way and not interfere with the 
smooth running of the domestic machinery. Ruth dutifully 
ate a few mouthfuls of bread, but her head ached and she 
asked permission to go to bed. 

Toward morning the parents were awakened by the child 
vomiting, tossing in fever and talking wildly in her delirium. 
When the doctor came he looked grave and shook his head. 
He was a man of few words; besides, they named diseases 
with less hesitation then than now. “Close pull, friends, 
scarlet-fever.” 

And now the little child, neglected and put aside in health, 
became the one important member of the household. Near 
her door all noise fell away into silence. Upon the messages 
from her room hung the happiness of the whole family. But 
neither most anxious thought, nor tenderest care, nor wisest 
skill could stay the progress of the dread disease. Little 
Ruth never knew her friends again. In four days more the 
troubled sufferer lay still in death. 

It was many months before Mrs. Dayton could bear to look 
at the bed-quilt in which she had been so absorbed on that last 
day when Ruth was really with her. Feeling that she could 
never use it herself, she sent the rainbowed beauty to the sol- 
diers, with a vague hope that this disposition of it might in 
some slight measure atone for her selfishness in making it 
while refusing the dearest wish of her little daughter’s heart. 

Why do I tell this painful story of yesterday? Perhaps, 
like me, you have thought that the mothers of this generation 
find more time for satisfying their children’s wants—for the 
dressing of dolls, etc. Indeed, I was almost sure that they find 
too much time for dressing the children themselves, and con- 
cluded there could be no question about the dolls’ wardrobes. 
But last summer I visited a schoolmate whose beautiful and 
well-kept home is almost an idol in her eyes. The first night 
she took me through the rooms to note the changes since my 
last visit,—the new draperies embroidered by her own hand, 
the dainty toilet furnishings, the rugs, and even the craziest 
crazy quilt Iever saw. It contained in itself sufficient con- 
densed disorder to start a lunatic asylum. 

I expressed surprise that she could do so much fancy work 
with her three children, the cares of a large country house, 
and the demands of a wide circle of friends and acquaintances. 
“Oh,” she answered laughingly, “I just 4eep at zt. I must 
have a pretty home. It is necessary to my happiness.” 

Soon her only daughter confided to me, when questioned 
about her dolls and playthings, that she had the “loveliest 
doll if it was only dressed,” and, she added, “I do get so hun- 
gry for mamma to dress it, but she never has time.” 

The next morning we searched the piece-bags which yielded 
a generous supply of dainty materials, and these, supple- 
mented by a little lace and ribbon from my own store, were 
fashioned into becoming robes for the “loveliest doll.” It was 
really “a thing of beauty” and will, I doubt not, be “a joy 
forever,” enduring in memory if not in reality. 


I am not advocating that our homes should not be kept neat 
and tidy. Nay, let them be beautified and adorned in suitable 
degree, but let us remember that the years and the children 
wait not for our dallying with superfluous trifles. 

Two and a half years this child had been bearing her heart 
hunger, and sometimes I think I never did better missionary 
work than in the two days when I sewed for a doll. Shall we 
starve our children that our parlors may resemble bazaars? 

—Ruth Armstrong. 
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QUINOES. 


JELLY, MARMALADE AND OLD-FASHIONED PRESERVES. 


HE common quince is a native of the southern part of 
| Europe and the milder parts of Asia. The tree is low 
and branching. There are different varieties but the 
apple quince is most desirable. If a novice should 
try to prepare quinces for canning like other fruit, by adding 
the sugar to them before cooking, they would be hard and 
unpalatable. Select quinces in October or November, when- 
ever you can find good ones in the market, as they will keep 
some time in a cool place. When ready to use, rub the down 
off with a cloth and wash if they need it, peel them, saving all 
the skins, seeds and cores for jelly ; quarter the quinces and cut 
each quarter in three or four pieces lengthwise ; put them in 
a porcelain kettle and cover well with warm water, and stew 
until tender. 

Pare, quarter and core sweet apples (Tallman Sweets are 
best) and cut the quarters once in two. Allow three parts of 
apple and one part of quince. When the quinces are soft 
pour them out and weigh them and the apples. Allow halfa 
pound of sugar to one pound of fruit. Use Coffee A or gran- 
ulated sugar, and put in a kettle with one pint of water to a 
pound of sugar. When dissolved and hot, add the fruit and 
cook until done. If there is not juice enough, add more hot 
water while cooking. Dip into cans and seal. 

To Make Quince Jelly. 

Peel, quarter and core a dozen or more sour, juicy apples and 
put with the skins and cores of the quinces, and place in a pan or 
porcelain kettle, filled with cold water and covered closely. Stew 
until soft and put in jelly-bag to drain over night; tie the top with 
a strong string and put a stick through the top and hang over a 
deep earthern dish. In the morning add a bowlful of white sugar 
for every bowlful of juice and boil fast for fifteen minutes, then 
pour in jelly-tumblers. 

Quince Jam or Marmalade. 

After rubbing the down all off the quinces cut them all up— 
skins, cores and all—in thin pieces; add a few tart apples after 
they are peeled and quartered, and cover with cold water; stew 
until very soft, pour in a colander and strain. Add three-fourths 
of a pound of sugar to one pound of pulp and cook twenty minutes, 
then dip into cups and tumblers. This is very nice to use for tarts. 
Quince Apple-Sauce. 

To half a peck of Tallman Sweets allow three good-sized 
quinces. Cook the quinces in water until soft, then add the 
apples with quarters cut once in two; cover with hot water and add 
about five cupfuls of yellow coffee-sugar. Cook two hours or 
until done. 

To Make Old-Fashioned Quince Preserves. 

Pare, quarter and core nice, yellow quinces; if large, cut the 
quarters once in two. If you are not ready to cook them immedi- 
ately, put them in cold water until you are. Pour cold water on 
the skins and cores, and stew until soft ; drain off the juice and put 
in a porcelain kettle. Weigh your quinces and cook in the juice; 
add enough water to cover, and cook until you can easily put a 
silver fork through them, then skim out in an earthern dish and 
add one pound of white sugar for every pound of fruit to the juice 
forasyrup. When it comes to a boil, add your quinces and cook 
slowly three-quarters of an hour, or until it is a dark red color. 

—M. Ashton. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


MEAT SAUOES, 


AND THEIR HOME PREPARATION. 


©T is said that it is impossible to be with a 
man an hour without his betraying his occu- 
pation, no matter what his rank may be. 
The responsibilities of housekeeping stamps 
its impress upon woman, and gives to the 
housekeeper an air of self-reliance, a some- 
thing to be depended upon manner that be- 
trays unmistakably her occupation. At the 
time of year when the products of orchard 
\.and garden are sending out their luscious 
I fruits with a bounteous measure, the stained 
fingers tell the story only too plainly of labor 
and care thai belougs to no boarding-house 
occupants ; they are one of the distinguish- 
ing marks of that large army of home-makers, that, like 
the busy bees and ants, are thoughtfully providing the sweets 
and relishes for the coming winter months. 

Social intercourse and conversation among them at this 
season, are but discussions of the various kinds of fruit, its 
price and flavor, and the numerous and best ways for prepar- 
ing and preserving them for use. There are odors pervading 
the house of “pickles and spice, and something nice,” that 
equal in fragrance the air that is wafted from Araby’s shores. 

Coming almost last on the list of the season’s provisions 
are meat sauces, and yet so essential are they to a well pro- 
vided table that no one should allow her energies to relax 
until some, at least, of the varieties known to be good are 
bottled and sealed for use. I give a small number that no 
doubt your readers may be glad to choose from, that have 
been well tried, and found to be most excellent. 

Chilli Sauce. 

One peck of ripe tomatoes, peeled, one-half teacupful of salt, 
three red peppers and twelve small onions chopped fine, one table- 
spoonful each of ground allspice, cloves and cinnamon. Mix alto- 
gether and boil two hours. Rub through a sieve, then add one 
pint of vinegar, a half teacupful of brown sugar, and let come toa 
boil. Bottle and seal while hot. 

Tomato Chow-Chow. 

One-half bushel of green tomatoes, one dozen average size onions, 
one dozen green peppers. Chop all together very fine; sprinkle 
over all one pint of salt, let it stand over night, then drain off the 
brine thoroughly and cover the tomatoes with good vinegar and 
cook one hour well, then drain off this vinegar and throw away. 
Pack the tomatoes in a jar and cover with these spices, prepared 
as follows: Take two pounds of brown sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of cinnamon, one of allspice, one of cloves, one teaspoonful of 
pepper, all ground, one-half cupful of ground mustard, one pint of 
grated horse-radish, and cider vinegar enough to mix them well; 
when boiling hot pour over the tomatoes, and cover tight. This is 
very fine. Will keep in a jar. 

Cold Catsup that is sure to keep. 

One-half peck of ripe tomatoes, peeled, two red peppers, two 
onions, one-half cupful of salt, one cupful of brown sugar, three- 
quarters of a cupful of white mustard seed, one cupful of grated 
horse-radish, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, one quart of cider 
vinegar. Chop tomatoes fine, then drain; chop onions and pep- 
pers fine, then mix together and rub through a colander. 

Plum Catsup. 


Allow one-half pound of sugar to each pound of plums. Boil 


plums in water until tender, then put through sieve; add the sugar 
to the pulp and boil until quite thick; season to taste with ground 
cloves and cinnamon. Bottle while hot. 

Mushroom Catsup. 

Peel the mushrooms, break them into little bits and strew salt 
overthem. Let them stand one night only; warm them and strain; 
boil the liquor five minutes, skimming well. Add to each quart of 
the pulp and liquor one-half ounce of ginger, one-half ounce of 


black pepper, one-half ounce of allspice, one blade of mace, and 
six ounces of cloves. Let the whole boil well. Bottle when cold. 
Horse-Radish Sauce—To be used with soup meat. 

Grate some horse-radish into some soup stock, add a spoonful of 
fat from the stock, one-half cupful of vinegar, a little salt, and sugar 
to taste, a few raisins, some cinnamon, and half of alemon. Let 
this come to a boil, then stir in enough grated horse-radish to make 
it quite thick. Pour over the meat hot. If the sauce is too thin, 
add some bread crumbs. This is also good with veal or tongue. 
Bordeaux Sauce. 

One gallon sliced green tomatoes, two small heads of cabbage 
sliced fine, two onions chopped fine, one ounce of celery seed, one 
ounce of ground ginger, one ounce of ground allspice, one ounce 
of ground black pepper, one-half pound of white mustard seed, one 
pound and three-quarters of light brown sugar, one gill and three- 
quarters of salt, one gallon of cider vinegar; mix well together and 
boil half an hour. Pack in jar. For late spring use it is better 
sealed in cans. 

Mock Capers. 

Gather nasturtium seed when full grown, but before they are 
yellow, let them dry a little, then put into cans, and cover with boil- 
ing hot spiced vinegar, close tightly for two or three weeks. These 
are excellent to use with drawn butter for fish, or boiled mutton. 
Celery Vinegar. 

A bunch of fresh celery, or a quarter of a pound of celery seed. 
Lay in a weak brine over night, then drain and rinse; then pour 
over boiling vinegar and cork tightly for two or three weeks, when 
it will be ready for use. 

Spiced Cranberries. 

Wash and free from stems five pounds of cranberries, add four 
pounds of light-brown sugar, one pint of cider vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon, and one of cloves. Boil an hour and can. 

Gooseberries are fine done in the same manner. 

Spiced Currants. 

Wash and free from stems four quarts of currants, add two 
pounds of sugar, a pint of cider vinegar, a teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon, allspice and cloves. Boil an hour. 

Grapes are fine spiced in the same manner, only adding a little 
more fruit to the other proportions. 

—Annie Wade. 


Oniginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOVEMBER RAIN. 


The sun-flower crowns by the garden wall 
From blackened stalks hang down, 

And the way-side mulleins, stiff and tall, 
Are withered and bare and brown. 

At chimney crevice and window sash 
Sounds the east wind’s railing strain, 

And now with a sudden pattering dash 
Fall slanting sprays of rain. 

The locust branches are all asway, 
And lilac shrubs bow low; 

The almond bushes bend away, 
And the straggling rose-vines blow. 

And plashing now on the fallen leaves 
And now on the window pane, 

And dripping now from the mossy eaves 
Are the crystal tears of rain. 


Old sycamores, rugged and tall and gaunt, 
Gaze ever up at the sky, 

Like Druids come from some secret haunt 
To watch as the storm sweeps by; 

With presage of sorrow in their souls 
They are shaking their boughs amain, 

As the leopard spots on their knotted boles 
Are washed by the driving rain. 

The fields are sodden and bare to-day 
And the pasture lands are wet, 

And the brimming brook o’er its stormy way 
Is rushing with foam and fret. 

The sandy road it is gullied deep, 
And down through the farm-yard lane, 

In many a winding channel sweep 
The rivulets of the rain. 


—Mary Clark Huntington. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 1034 Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 

First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organizations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of a common channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with hon-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal is explained in its sub-titles ‘‘ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HousekEgPInc is eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


A NEW SONG. 

It is within a generation hardly yet past, that.the old tune 
has changed, or perhaps it should be said, ranged itself 
among the old songs, still sung in reminiscent fashion but 
no longer demanded from all : 


‘For men must work and women must weep.” 


We all knew it and the pathetic words held the old creed of 
men toiling for the women who, according to all theories of 
the past, were supposed to sit at home guarded, shielded, and 
free from all care, till the dark day came when the boats that 
had sailed “ out into the west,” did not come home again, and 
women who wept found they must also work. 

This is in part the accepted genesis of women’s work, and 
in spite of very obvious facts, there is a conviction still latent 
in many minds, that women have seldom needed to work till 
disaster forced the necessity upon them. For these same 
minds there remains as type of the ideal condition for women, 
a certain elegant uselessness ; a life made up of a little music, 
a little embroidery, much dressing and a general amiable 
waiting upon the mood of the men whose work renders this 
condition of things possible. That many are living on just 
this basis and rendered thereby as helpless and irresponsible 
as any Turk could wish them to be, is a fact that has interest 
only as a shadow for the picture of to-day. For with each 
year of this generation, shadows have fled and broad sun- 
shine lies on the myriad paths untrodden till now by feet of 
women, but leading to the same goal—self-development, self- 
support, and often the support of others as well. Instead of 


the half-dozen or so of occupations allowed to women thirty 
or forty years ago, over two hundred trades now admit them, 
while one profession at least, that of medicine, sends out each 
year its crowd of eafnest graduates. That women in the 


altered social conditions and equally altered ideas of her 
capacities and possibilities, must ahd can work, is an ac- 
cepted fact. This over-practical century has accomplished 
one good thing at least in demonstrating not only the neces- 
sity but the dignity and value of work and the reward, far be 
yond the merely tangible one, for all work worthily done. 

“Work in every hour, paid or unpaid ; see only that thou 
work, and thou canst not escape the reward; whether thy 
work be coarse or fine, planting corn or writing epics, so only 
it be honest work, done to thine own approbation, it shall 
earn a reward to the senses as well as to the thought. No 
matter how often defeated, thou art born to victory. The 
reward of a thing well done is to have done it.” 

Here is the text from which innumerable sermons make 
themselves. But the women at work hardly need them. 
They have discovered the rewards bound up in work well 
done. They know far better than the average expounder of 
the text, why and how it must be done and their desire is now 
to discover the best methods: to make each stroke tell and 
to waste no atom of force that can be utilized. “ Disjointed- 
ness,” “looseness,” “inaccuracy,” these have been the epi- 
thets applied to much of the general work of women, and 
unhappily not one of them has been misapplied. While the 
woman who has had thorough training and submitted 
patiently to the drudgery of mastering irksome detail is no 
whit behind her brother student, it is still true that many 
women who wish to work and are honestly anxious to learn, 
have no sense of accuracy or proportion, and torment all who 
wish to help them. 

Take as simple a matter as the making of cookies fora 
Women’s Exchange. The manager of more than one has 
found it a severely difficult task to convince the makers that 
all must be of the same size and as nearly as possible of the 
same color, etc. 

“What difference can it make?” has been the impatient 
reply to remonstrances, but here as elsewhere in this school of 
life, sharp experience is teaching, what exhortation never 
can, the actual cash value of accuracy. 

To still further emphasize this lesson, to discuss every 
phase, not only of woman’s work but of woman’s way of doing 
her work is one object of the new department, which to-day 
greets every woman who turns the friendly pages of Goop 
HousEKEEPING. The spread of organization among women, 
one of the phenomena of this generation, is itself educating 
their minds to business methods. Business life has proved 
itself not incompatible with home life also, and Women’s Ex- 
changes have opened the door for many forms of industry at 
home. It is these possibilities among others that are to be 
discussed, and the editor proposes to take the various details 
of the prospectus for the new department and treat them one 
by one, the next number defining what business life for 
women may mean and must include. In the meantime the 
request is repeated, that all who are interested in the ques- 
tions bound up in such work, will cooperate as far as possible, 
in making these pages an avenue of communication with 
workers of every order. Every hint that can be given; every 
story of success or of failure has its value and is part of the 
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general schooling, and women can hardly serve women in 
any better way than by giving the results of experience, 
showing where their own pitfalls have lain, and thus making 
the way plainer for those who would follow in the same path. 

For the many friendly greetings, the warm words of con- 
gratulation and cheer that have come in, are fullest thanks 
and the wish that those who read may find here the solution 
of some difficulties and an added impulse to the best work in 
the best way. 


A RISING STANDARD. 

Among the many occupations open to women that of type-writ- 
ing has been held to be one of the most remunerative while at the 
same time demanding no more than ordinary intelligence and ap- 
plication. Till within the last year this has been quite true, and 
there have been no more workers than machines. But as usual in 
such cases, the fact that the employment is one of the most 
desirable open to women, has brought into the field a host of 
imperfectly educated girls who fancy that a few weeks of experi- 
ment will give them a permanent and paying occupation. Every 
school where type-writing is taught is overcrowded; many appli- 
cants are rejected and it has become plain that the standard must 
be raised and a new set of regulations adopted. Grave discussion 
of the difficulties encountered among the learners, has led to the 
adoption of a code of regulations which has been sent to all appli- 
cants for place in the free school for phonography, telegraphy, 
type-writing, etc., at Cooper Union. The most important among 
conditions for admission reads as follows: 


** Owing to the increased difficulty of obtaining positions, only such 
applicants will be received as may have a positive guarantee of a place 
waiting for them as soon as they are qualified to fill it.” 


The examination required of all who enter is a severe one. It 
includes penmanship, spelling and composition, and even after 
admission the girl must keep up to the mark in deportment, at- 
tendance and study if she would retain her place in the class. As 
already letters have come in, asking details as to this line of work 
for women, we subjoin here a portion of an article which has lately 
appeared in the New York Sua, which holds the full reply, apply- 
ing equally to type-writing, phonography and telegraphy. The 
article carries its warning in its title, since it is headed, 

BRIGHT GIRLS WANTED.”’ 


‘In the free school for phonography, type-writing, etc., at Cooper 
Union, the term begins the first Wednesday in October and ends the 
second week in May, and, with due attcntion to work, this time is suffi- 
cient to enable an intelligent girl to become a competent operator. The 
rule that she must have the promise of a job is a little hard, but there are 
enough young women in town who can get work promised to them a 
year in advance, and so the school is pretty nearly always full. 

“In this school in phonography, which is also solely for women, there 
is, however, no positive requirement that a place must be ready for the 
student as soon as she gets her certificate. The term for the short-hand 
girls begins on October 1 and ends on April 30. Results have shown 
that the graduates of one term are qualified to take places. Some of the 
places are worth $12 or $15, but most of them fetch only $6 or $8. There 
are 300 applicants this year for admission to the class. There is room 
for only 50, and so there is a careful selection made, the preference being 
given to those of maturer age, those who have a definite assurance of a 
place when they are qualified, and those whose circumstances render it 
necessary that they should immediately have some means of earning 
their own living. Assistant Secretary Jordan has been busy of late ex- 
amining the applicants as to their scholastic abilities. Most of the girls 
are from the public schools, and some of them write answers to questions 
in a way that would lead one to think they had never been at any school, 
or else that instruction in the New York schools is rather superficial. 
Ex-Mayor Hewitt, the secretary of Cooper Union, says the fault is pri- 
marily with the public school methods, and not with the girls who are 
turned out of the educational grist-mill. He says the girls are generally 
very mechanical in their way of thinking, but the school system, and not 
nature, is responsible for that. Many of the young women who ask for 
places in the class in phonography cannot spell. One of them, when 
asked what caused the differences in climate, said they were due to the 
blowing of wind over the mountains. The papers show many similar 
replies. 


“There seem to be more girls this year anxious to become type-writers 
than there have been for many seasons. The crop of type-writer girls is 
larger than the crop of type-writer machines, and those who are pro- 
ficient and well advanced in the business say it won’t be long before 
Cooper Union and the other schools where phonography is studied will 
have to raise the standard for admission to the classes. The school of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, that of the Mechanics’ and 
Apprentices’ Library, and those schools connected with certain rich 
churches are turning out annually a small army of type-writers. Be- 
sides, there are many schools where nothing else is taught. In some 
type-writing is taught separately and in others phonography alone. But 
in Cooper Union and most other institutions the rules require both 
studies to be combined. 

“**Tt would be a good thing for us who are in the business,’ said a 
young woman in a law office the other day, ‘if the girls who are ambi- 
tious to become type-writers would only stop and think before they 
begin the study of phonography. They ought to know that it requires 
more than a common school education, and if that is all the preparation 
they have then they had better stay out of this business and take up 
something else. There is always room now for competent operators, 
but there are more incompetent girls coming in than there are competent 
ones, and pretty soon there will be so many of them that instead of such 
girls getting $8 a week they will be forced down to $5 and $6. Then it 
won’t be any better occupation than keeping books or selling stockings. 
No, the girl who wants to succeed as a short-hand writer must be edu- 
cated to a higher point than the grammar schools can take her. If she 
isn’t she will fail, and I really believe it would be a blessing if all the 
short-hand schools, like Cooper Union and the Young Women’s Christ- 
ian Association, would insist upon higher standards of examination. 
There are not enough good type-writers, but every business man knows 
there are too many poor ones.’”’ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Already the pigeon-hole devoted to this title has overflowed and 
annexed its neighbor. Letters of all orders, grave and gay, are 
there ; many of them so charmingly written that the editor’s pencil 
shrinks from crossing out a singe line, and the editor’s scissors are 
equally unwilling tocut. Already a three-volume novel has shown 
itself to be quite practicable, taking for foundation the pages of 
these letters, some of which hold the saddest of life tragedies. The 
writers are chiefly women who wish to work and who through want 
of training, or from age, find themselves incapacitated, and who beg 
for some word of hope or instruction how to deal with such condi- 
tions. They are brave women often, making no complaint, but say- 
ing only, “ Tell me howand I will doanything; ” and the heartaches 
over them. Then comes another type, the exasperating women, 
who think that the people who do not take their work have a per- 
sonal spite against them, and who urge one to arrange at once for 
something paying and more satisfactory. The vague women fol- 
low, poor souls, who tell one in many pages how much they need 
work, but give no hint of what they can do. And last comes the 
list of women, hardly less vague, who are certain there is plenty of 
literary work to do, and ask for any paying and easy situation 
which the editor may have at command. It is comedy as well as 
tragedy that tumbles from the pigeon-hole, but happily there is 
common sense also; quick sympathy, helpfulness, all the good 
things bound up in the thought of a bright, active, helpful woman’s 
heart, and from these letters we shall glean at will such portions as 
may be fairly considered to belong to the public, guarding all con- 
fidences, and making every experience tell. An organizer of 
various working-girls’ societies writes : 


“T hope much from this department. We need fuller, freer discus- 
sion of many problems, and I for one confess to much ignorance as to 
the best methods and believe much in putting heads together, and the 
results that are sure to follow. Long life and all success to the new 
department.” 


Another writes: 


* Please don’t go at women too severely. We are being su preached 
at and exhorted and generally berated that I wish you would treat us as 
if we had some gleams of reason, and not make us feel so small as lots of 
editors want us to. I am so tired of hearing about the ‘ average woman.’ 
Why must she be set up for a target, poor soul! Every ‘Woman’s 
Column’ in every newspaper in the land is after her, and she needs to 
be iron-clad if she would meet her enemies in the gate. Have pity on 
her, and go for the women who have a chance and don’t use it.” 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Here is a word from the remote West: 


““Goop HoUuSEKEEPING has always represented such quiet, sound, 
good sense that I have come to depend upon it with a sense of great 
security. I am glad it has broadened its field, for the interests of wo- 
men in the home or out of it are practically identical. I shall watch the 
course of things with eager interest and hope that we are all to see more 
light en our myriad perplexities. It is an exacting period, a transition 
one I think, and hard on all of us. Is codperation the way out, or how is 
release to come?” 


The following letter is of the same order as a number received. 
It gives no details as to personal tastes or bent, and without some 
knowledge of what a woman thinks she can do, definite reply is 
impossible. In time, forms of work possible at home will be given, 
but the writer of this letter, like all who have sent similar ones, is 
requested to give a clearer idea of what she supposes herself fitted 
for, and is reminded that the woman who can do any one thing 
perfectly is tolerably certain of success in that line: 

“ Will you please give me some idea in regard to work by which I can 
earn money at home. I am so situated that I must remain at home with 
my family, but have some leisure time. Your communication in the 
household paper, Goop HousEKEEPING, was to me very encouraging, and 
that is why I have taken the liberty of writing you. I felt that it would 
be too long to wait until the ninth of November (as your article stated) 
before I could get to work. We have an Exchange, but as our city is 
not at all enterprising it does not help many. Are there not Exchanges 
in larger cities in need of certain kinds of work? Pardon, please, this 
seeming intrusion on my part, and hoping to hear from you soon. 

Yours truly.” 


Last on the list comes an admirable letter from a well-known 
contributor, which holds so many points that it is the special mis- 
sion of this department to unravel, that it is given in full. 


DEAR Mrs. CAMPBELL:—I am glad to see mention of the new depart- 
ment you are to conduct in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I am constantly 
meeting women who are unhappy in life because they have never been 
taught business habits, and are as helpless in caring for themselves as 
young children. Such women are from all grades of society, and most 
especially do those suffer who have been reduced from prosperous con- 
ditions to poverty. Is not the evil rooted in early life when girls are 
treated as if they were born to be taken care of? It seems to me the 
mischief starts when a girl is not taught as her brother is that self-sup- 
port is honorable and dependence is only for the sick and feeble-minded. 
Sometimes a father is pecuniarily able to keep his daughter in the home 
nest to gladden and help her parents, and honors her personality with an 
allowance upon which she shall dress and depend for luxuries and char- 
ities. So far as I have observed, young ladies who are thus at home are 
most useful members of society, and prove successful women in life. 
But there is a word of caution for such even. They should be sure they 
know one thing they can do better than everything else, so if fortune 
plays them false they may have a place among bread-winners, and not 
* sit wet-eyed and gaze on the grave of vanished days.” A young lady 
of my acquaintance whose father is rich talked the matter over with him, 
and with his approval decided to try for a year to support herself. She 
had an excellent education, and so bent all her energies to make a suc- 
cess of teaching. She declares the year one of the happiest of her life. 

Will you not say a loud word to parents in regard to educating their 
daughters as their sons to ideas of self-support? If “life is just a staff 
to try the soul’s strength on, educe the man,’’ then, as the world goes, 
women, as well as men, must win or lose in the combat. 

I wish I could send you new methods of helping women who are 
**genteelly poor.”” For such the pinch comes hardest. I know one who 
makes and sells sponge cake to get her pin-money. I know of another 
woman who bakes cake and sells it at a Woman’s Exchange that she 
may buy silks and flounces, while her husband pays for the sugar and 
butter she uses. Is it not too bad that those who need the help of Ex- 
changes must compete with those who live only to gratify their love of 
finery? 

There is yet another class of women who may get light from your new 
department, To illustrate: A friend declares her whole life is spent in 
trying to make two ends meet. Her husband, who is a professional 
man, has no business talent whatever, and worse yet indulges in book- 
buying unwarranted by his income. What can she do? Loving and 
loyal to her husband and children, she plans and economizes, and econo- 
mizes and plans, and works the flesh off her bones, and when sickness 
comes gets behindhand, which means closer pinching and harder plan- 
ning. Hedged in by the false ideas of society in regard to a wife’s work- 
ing for money, she has not felt at liberty to exchange her needle and 
housework, which are drudgery for her, for other occupations more con- 


genial and pecuniarily profitable. She led her class in college and is 
gifted enough to earn a living in twenty different vocations. She told 
me once, half laughingly, as she was darning, one of her ideas of Heaven 
was “‘a place where there would be no need of economizing year in and 
year out.” Her case, which is only one of many, seems as touching as 
that of the factory-woman who saw the ocean for the first time. Draw- 
ing a long breath she exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, for once I am glad to see some- 
thing there is enough of!” 

Can’t you give us a broadside on the superlative honor which belongs 
to women who do their work well? Wherever I go I hear complaint of 
dressmakers as a class that neither their word nor their work are reliable. 
Said a friend, ‘‘I always go back to Mrs. So-and-So for my dressmak- 
ing. She fits me perfectly.” ‘‘ Does she keep her word as to the time 
she promises?’’ I asked. ‘No indeed! she is the biggest liar in the 
State of Massachusetts; but I have learned to make a two-months’ 
allowance for her truthfulness, and plan accordingly.” Speed the day 
when women as well as men shall say the truth ! 

But I am trespassing on your time solely because I am interested in 
the subjects you are to write upon. Wishing you success in the under- 
taking, and light on the problem of living to many readers, 

I am yours very cordially, 


BENNINGTON, VT. HELEN B. SEYMOUR. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 

In making up the page devoted to these items, it is not necessa- 
rily the very latest that are of interest. It is rather a matter of 
culling from the mass of general gossip which fills the columns 
devoted to women, chiefly from the society point of view, the items 
which may be considered representative of actual progress. With 
telling work going on at even remotest points, there is no lack of 
material. In fact the supply is so lavish that to choose becomes 
the most difficult of tasks, and one ends in choosing almost at 
random from the long record of good work. 


The much-discussed question of the Columbus Celebration for 
1892, has brought out a letter from Miss Anthony, which speaks 
for itself: 


To His Honor Mayor Grant and the Committee for the Columbus Celebra- 

tion of 1892: 

On behalf of the women of this New World, allow me to ask you to 
set apart one of the permanent buildings of the Exposition to the women. 
While the men of our country shall rear temples in honor of Columbus, 
it will surely be more fitting for the women to celebrate the virtues of 
Queen Isabella. The building should be named the Isabella Temple, 
and in it should be shown the work of women as a helpmeet worthy 
of man. 

But the first requisite is your recognition of this proposal for one of 
the permanent buildings to be appropriated to the women of the country, 
for them to make it do the best possible service in honor of Isabella of 
Spain and of the women of the world. 

Hoping that you will see the fitness of my request, I am, very re- 
spectfully, Susan B. ANTHONY. 


The Mexican method of honoring talent is at least a unique one, 
but not likely to find imitators farther north. A short time agoa 
lady, the first of her sex, graduated in medicine in Mexico. Asan 
appropriate compliment, her fellow-students of the other sex got 
up an amateur bull-fight in honor of the occasion. 


The New York Society of Decorative Art has opened up an in- 
dustry for Southern women by encouraging the spinning and 
weaving of heavy cotton and linen fabrics, which have a quality 
when hand-made unknown to the product of machinery, and are 
used for portieres, etc., being heavily ornamented with embroidery. 
Now another old fashion is revived and Mrs. M. G. Van Rensse- 
laer, author of the Cathedral articles in the Cezfury, and an author- 
ity on needlework as well as architecture, has started the fashion 
of resurrecting the funny old samplers of 50 years ago by the offer 
of a pair of silver-handled scissors for the best sampler worked 
during the summer and entered at the Long Island fair, which 
takes place at Hempstead. 


Mrs. M. L. Jones of Winslow, Me., from September, 1888, to 
May, 1889, has spun and doubled and twisted her yarn, and knit 
70 pairs of double mittens, that sold for 50 cents a pair; made six 
braided and hooked rugs, some very large, and has made an orna- 
mental cottage, 15 by 18 inches, the walls of which are covered 
tastefully with sea-shells, the roof with granite, a granite fence and 
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walk around it, a pond of water in each corner of the yard,a 
marble walk from the gate to the house, and a marble doorstep. 


The first annual convention of the Women’s Council of America 
will be held at Washington in April next, at which time prepara- 
tions are to be begun for a women’s celebration in 1893. It is pro- 
posed to ask the women of the country to subscribe funds to erect 
a monument in honor of Queen Isabella of Spain, to whom Colum- 
bus was indebted for means to start on his exploring expedition. 
The monument is to be an institution of a character somewhat 
resembling Cooper Institute, where women may have educational 
advantages free. The plans are to be perfected at an early day, 
and put before the public in ample time for the success of the work 
before the year named. 


A New York shoemaker remarked that the wide popularity of 
English shoes among women was due to Mary Anderson’s courage 
in the matter. “Miss Anderson may not have been a leader of 
fashion as far as gowns are concerned,” he said, “but when she 
returned from Europe the last time she made such a point of wear- 
ing low-heeled English boots that the women noticed it; and as 
she always had a certain amount of following she really started the 
fashion for sensible footwear. Every year, by the way, more con- 
verts to this style of footwear are made. New York women like to 
walk, and nobody can walk in the French-heeled boot.” 


Miss Laura A. Fry has followed her grandfather’s and father’s 
profession of wood-carving since 1876. When asked whether she 
could recommend the craft for women, she answered: “As regards 
skill, women may become as dexterous wood-carvers as men; but 
wood-carving is as much an art as is the sculptor’s, and ‘art for 
art’s sake’ must be the creed of its follower. As a money-making 
work it is a failure, for the materials are costly and the process 
slow. In a modified form, however, as in designing appropriate 
decorations for furniture, it is full of possibilities.” 


Many pairs of eyes have been opened very wide in amazement 
at the sight of a black-eyed and bright-faced young woman in the 
engine-room of the steamer Ocean City, which plies on Great Egg 
Harbor Bay, between Long Port, Ocean City and Somers Point, 


work, but I go to my study every morning, whether I am in a writ- 
ing mood or not, and it is seldom indeed that I do not accomplish 
something. Success is the direct result of work.” 


Ramabai now has nine pupils in her school. Her assistant, Miss 
Demmon, has established a sewing class. This would mean very 
little here; in India it means a revolution in the customs of cent- 
uries. Ramabai lately accepted an invitation to lecture before a 
conference at Poonah, another innovation, as no woman had ever 
been invited to address such a body. Her subject was “America 
and American Women.” 


Miss Jeannette Gurney Fine, a Smith College graduate, is to be 
the head of a settlement which a number of college girls have 
planned to establish in the New York slums, in order to live and 
work among the poor, something after the fashion of Toynbee 
Hall in London. For the past year or two Miss Fine has given 
her days to teaching and her evenings to the study of social 
questions. 


Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, president of Sorosis, says: ‘“ Women 
in selecting their life work should avoid those branches which are 
already overcrowded. Architecture is peculiarly suited as a work 
for women, although until recently it has not been chosen by them. 
Women are the home-makers ; they live in their houses more then 
the men. What more fitting than that they should design them?” 


Mrs. Cockran of Shelbyville, Ill., has invented a dish-washing 
machine. This is only one of the comforts that will crown the do- 
mestic life of the twentieth century. The “hired girl” of that 
happier time will light the kitchen fire by pressing an electric but- 
ton at the head of her bed, grind the coffee by starting an auto- 
matic mill, drop five cents in the slot and have the eggs and the 
chops sent from the Grocers’ and Butchers’ Trust, catch the rolls 
as they jump off from the Bread Basket Underground Pneumatic 
Supply Train, and set the table by turning a crank. The only 
irregular thing in a house in the age of comfort by machinery will 
be the cat. The cat can not be regulated or kept out of the milk 
by any device short of the guillotine. 


N. J.,and when passengers see the ease and familiarity with which 
she handles the wheels and levers of the engine they hold their 
breath for a few seconds to see what stranger thing can happen. 
The young lady is Mrs. Nora Buck and she makes as efficient an 
assistant to her husband, the engineer of the Ocean City, as any 
man who could be put in her place. She is skilled in the manage- 
ment of the machinery and presides over the engine-room with per- 
fect confidence and competency. Mrs. Buck is a granddaughter of 
Commodore Lavelette and the daughter of the founder of Lavel- | 
ette City, N. J. Upon the water she is always at home and can 
handle an oar or sail a yacht like an expert. Sheis 18 years old 
and a perfect picture of health, weighing about 130 pounds. Her 
hair and eyes are black and her Tam O'Shanter hat, cambric dress 
and big-checked apron are a pleasant sight to the people who pat- 
ronize the Ocean City. 


One of the most successful among our women workers is Miss 
Mary A. Beedy, who spent her girlhood at Cambridge, Pa., and 
graduated at Antioch College, under Horace Mann. She was a 
teacher in the St. Louis High School, and entered public life as an 
advocate of woman suffrage. She went to England in 1871, and re- 
ceived attention largely through having the university degrees of 
A. B.and A. M. She made asecond visit to England the following | 
year as correspondent of the St. Louis Repud/ican, and remained | 
five years, helping in educational movements, making the acquaint- 
ance of literary and political celebrities, and lecturing in England, 
Scotland and Ireland. For ten years following her return to 
America she was an invalid, secluded from active life, and has 
only recently resumed public work. She gave a course of lectures 
at Chautauqua this summer on English homes, position of Eng- 
lish women, and other subjects based on her observations while in 
England. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has great faith in the doctrine of 
work. “It is all very nice,” she says, in the New York Wor/d, 
“to have beautiful visions and ideas floating around in your brain 
and to lie back and watch them, but you won’t succeed at anything 
unless you pin those beautiful ideas down on paper, or on canvas, 
or model them in clay as the case may be. I am not inclined to 


Frances Willard’s advice to women to read the newspapers is 
pertinent and forcible. She says: “ Women are a set of passivi- 
ties on that subject, as a class; and I am never more annoyed for 
my ‘sect’ than when the newsboy goes trotting through at full 
speed if he finds the car contains chiefly women, never dreaming 
that they want a paper. I clutch his sleeve with a vim and buy 
one of every variety he has, and ask him what he is thinking about 
to lose patronage in that way. Gossip is nothing but small news— 
the nickels, pennies and dimes—while the newspaper deals in dol- 
lars and V’s and X’s; so it widens the mind more to read the 
newspapers than to gossip about the neighbors.” 


As a proof that the public schools are turning out sensible, prac- 
tical young women as well as educated and accomplished ones, a 
teacher in a high school near Boston recently spoke of six girls 
who had graduated from her school several years before. They 
were the acknowledged social leaders of their class, and all were 
daughters of parents whose position placed them beyond the ne- 
cessity of contributing to their own support. Every one of the 
six employs at least a part of her leisure in a useful occupation. 
Two are teaching, a third is her father’s private and valued secre- 


| tary, another has turned her attention with great success to the 


preparation of dainty preserves ; and two are pursuing chosen lines 
of study and fitting themselves to be self-supporting. It may be 
objected that the entrance of such into competition with women 
whose bread and butter depends on their own efforts makes the 
hard struggle only the harder for the latter. There is truth in 
this, but the teacher will be pardoned for her pride in her former 
pupils. 

Mrs. Anna Hughes of Janesville, Wis., was left a widow a few 
years ago, with a good farm. She made it a dairy farm, and has 
carried on the business ever since, keeping 120 head of cattle, six 
to eight hired men, selling from 600 to 700 quarts of milk per day, 
and having no help whatever in the house. She was for years a 
teacher, studied at Berlin College and Leroy Seminary, is an ex- 
pert in oil painting, and now, in middle life, is a vigorous and able 
woman, whose opinion on financial matters is respected by the 
best business men of her town. 
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IN THE SIOK ROOM. 
Visitors. 

HE inconsistency of many well-disposed people, who, in 
the kindness of their hearts, or from a sense of duty, visit 
their friends in affliction, is often a marvel. It is fre- 
quently a disadvantage to the patient, to say nothing of 

the annoyance, perplexity, and inconvenience for the nurse. 

All will agree that the rule controlling the sick-room must be 
“the patient’s welfare,” to which everything else should be subser- 
vient. Then why will friends persist in fatiguing one in whom 
they are so deeply interested, when every effort is being made to 
husband the failing strength, lest it prove insufficient for the inevi- 
table crisis threatening the life of aloved one? After the crisis 
has been passed, and every available means is being studied to aid 
nature in the recovery of strength, with the dangers of a relapse 
ever confronting the watchers by the bed-side, can one refrain 
from marveling at the inconsistency of friends (?) who will insist 
upon the privilege of fatiguing the sick one? 

As a rule, visits should be short, from only members of the fam- 
ily or very intimate friends—and fortunate is the patient who num- 
bers among these only persons of good judgment. As far as 
practicable, whatever is unpleasant should be kept from the sick- 
room. A great lack of judgment is shown by worrying a sick, 
anxious. mother with reports of the almost unavoidable difficulties 
with the servants, or other unpleasant occurrences in the house, 
which her sickness renders her unable to remedy. Unfortunately 
the intimate friend may entertain a patient suffering from nervous 
prostration, brought on by domestic trials, by repeating the un- 
kind remarks made by others regarding her affairs. 

There are fussy, nervous, boisterous persons—those tiresome 
talkers who never make use of periods in their conversation—and 
those who “must be going,” but fatigue us, even while well, by 
staying and staying when they have nothing more to say. Neither 
of these classes ought to be admitted to the sick-room. Their line 
of duty lies in some other direction than visiting the sick. 

Visitors ought not to be entertained (?) by their sick friends 
during the evening, neither should they follow each other so closely 
as to prevent the interval required for rest between them. How 
often does a friend leave saying, “ Now you must rest, for I really 
fear that I have fatigued you,” not knowing that one visitor left 
the room just before her entrance, and another was awaiting her 
turn to follow her “to stay only a minute.” The poor, tired, sick 
one knew it, but could not incur their displeasure by refusing to 
see them. A patient may brighten up at the entrance and during 
the stay of a visitor, apparently enjoying and being benefited by 
the animated conversation about business affairs, or the outside 
world and its doings. He may be urged to remain longer and 
come oftener, feeling flattered that his long visit must be satisfac- 
tory. The anxious attendant knows what exhaustion follows— 
though the patient cannot understand w/y it is impossible to sleep 
before midnight, or perhaps morning—and the chance is that the 
slow improvement of a week may be lost in a few hours. To what 
extent visitors are responsible for the so-called “ inscrutable dis- 
pensations of Providence” is left for the reader’s consideration. 

Chronic cases, some convalescent and surgical patients, and 
poor persons, frequently enjoy and are much benefited by discreet, 
Occasionaliy a very sick person particularly de- 
sires to see some friend (and should be gratified, if possible), which 
usually promotes comfort and quietude of mind. Patients very 
sick, or rallying from surgical operations, are sometimes disturbed 
by the members of their own families, as their presence suggests 
thought and worry in regard to business or domestic affairs, which 
do not seem to occupy their minds when alone with the nurses 
and attendants. 

This is often noticed in hospitals, as well as in private nursing, 
and a case among many is recalled as an example: A man was 
reviving from the effects of an anesthetic, after a severe surgical 
operation, whose chance for recovery could best be promoted by 
becoming quiet. His wife and several friends stood beside him, 
in their solicitude, endeavoring to quiet his confused fears and 
ideas, while he insisted upon the former remaining with him, and 
continued to talk about his condition, chances for recovery, and 
matters at home. The almost distracted wife knew not what to 
do, as it seemed cruel to leave him alone with strangers, while 


imploring her to stay, and it did appear hard-hearted in the doc- 
tor to insist upon her going away from him. The advantage of 
his being left alone was apparent when he immediately ceased 
talking and fretting, and quietly sank into a refreshing sleep, the 
object most desired in his critical condition. 

It is very comforting to sick persons to be reminded that their 
friends in the busy world remember them in affliction. Inquiries 
regarding their welfare, accompanied by a sympathetic note or 
message, books, flowers, fruit, or little delicacies, which has been 
ascertained may be eaten, will often afford satisfactory evidence 
of interest in them. These are most gratefully received, without 
the disadvantage of exhausting the strength as visits usually do. 

Nothing seems more universally welcome in the sick-room than 
fresh, bright flowers, excluding such as have a depressing odor. 
If the giver can remember some favorite of the invalid, the thought- 
fulness will be doubly appreciated, and it is often a pastime and 
satisfaction to be allowed to look at and handle them before being 
arranged and put into water. Like the chair for the visitor, let 
them be placed near the bed, if convenient, but always where the 
eyes, weary of everything else in the room, can rest upon them 
comfortably without turning the head, but not between the patient 
and the light, or the window. 

What is the duty of a nurse in regard to visitors Under the 
direction of the physician, she is responsible for the welfare of 
the patient, and must endeavor to guard from whatever might be 
harmful; but really it often requires more tact to manage the peo- 
ple outside of the sick-room than the patient within. If the physi- 
cian distinctly says what visitors are admissible, it will materially 
help the poor nurse when contriving how to manage the number- 
less “‘particular friends” without causing offense, and still pro- 
tecting the patient from injury. 

This paper would hardly be complete without a few remarks 
concerning the visits of physicians. We all know how comfort- 
ing their calls usually are; with reassurance for the suffering and 
disheartened patient—giving directions whereby the condition of 
the hopeless case may be rendered less distressing, and encour- 
aging the tired, anxious watchers in the sick-room, with a care for 
each, appreciated the more because so sorely needed. Of course 
their visits will not be long enough to tire the patient, they ought 
not to appear burried. The mind, weakened by disease, can act 
but slowly, and is easily diverted ; and how distressing to remem- 
ber, after the doctor has hurried in, spoken a few words, and 
hurried out again, that what seemed most important has been 
forgotten and must wait another day. 

“What can be done for our friends when suffering from conta- 
gious diseases,” is a question which cannot be avoided some- 
times. No one should be unnecessarily exposed to the danger of 
contagion; but those who are thus afflicted suffer so acutely froma 
sense of helpless distress, loneliness, and desertion, not to be met 
with under any other circumstances. Our sympathies are espe- 
cially enlisted in their behalf, and we long to alleviate their dis- 
tress in every way consistent with the safety of others. 

No one, excepting those needed to care for the patients, (and they 
should remain there) ought to enter a house containing patients 
suffering from a contagious disease; but there is very little dan- 
ger incurred by talking ou¢side of the house with one of the in- 
mates, who can give information concerning articles often urgently 
needed, with no means of procuring. Or notes and letters may be 
dictated, and messages delivered, all of which dare not be sent from 
the infected house. Such need and services must be experienced 
to be appreciated, as many can testify. For these cases the pre- 
ceding remarks about flowers, books, and message of sympathy 
are particularly applicable.—S. C. Longin The Trained Nurse. 


How the Heart Works. 

A curious calculation has been made by Dr. Richardson, giving 
the work of the heart in mileage. Presuming that the blood was 
thrown out of the heart at each pulsation in the proportion of sixty- 
nine strokes per minute, and at the assumed force of nine feet, 
the mileage of the blood through the body might be taken at 207 
yards per minute, seven miles per hour, 168 miles per day, 61,320 
miles per year, or 5,150,880 miles in a life-time of 84 years. The 
number of beats of the heart in the same long life would reach the 
grand total of 2,869,776,000.—Medical World. 
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FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 
[Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


211.—A POETICAL PUZZLE. 
Searched every cupboard, and then searched again.—Longfellow. 


One of the competitors for the prizes offered in Goop House- 
KEEPING No. 113 for lists of correct answers to the “ Poetical Puz- 
zle,” headed her list with the above quotation. There were a good 
many “ cupboards ” to search, and many of those who at first came 
only to “ peep in” finally got behind the door and thoroughly ex- 
plored every nook and corner. 

The winner of the first prize ($5) is Mrs. Elisha Loomis of Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., whose list of authors and titles was the only correct and 
complete one received. 

These competitors’ returns were correct and complete with one 
or two exceptions: Mrs. Ada Britton of Dayton, O., (who wrote 
“John W. Hay.” for No. 7 and “ William M. Praed” for No. 34), 
M. R. Silsby of Seneca Falls, N. Y., (who did not answer No. 35), 
and Miss E. Grace Shreve.of New York City (who left No. 3 
unanswered). The quotations, as before printed, and answers follow: 

THE Poet’s PANTRY. 

1. Musing much, all the while, as she darned on a stocking, 
Whether ¢urey-s will come pretty high next Thanksgiving, 
Whether four-’ll be so dear, for, as sure as she’s living, 
She’ll use rye-and-injun then. 


2. And once, behind a rick of darley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand. 


3. I shall be glad remembering how the fleet, 
Lithe poppies ran like torchmen with the wheat. 


4. De yam may grow, de cotton blow, 
We'll hab de rice an’ corn ; 
But nebber you fear, so nebber you hear 
De driber blow his horn. 


5. He draws his furrer ez straight ez he can, 
An’ into nobody’s ¢a¢er-patch pokes. 


6. Ha! what is this that rises to my touch 
So like acushion? Can it be a cabbage ? 


7. I come into town with some furnips, 
And my little Gabe come along. 


8. Three red halves of starved winter fears, 
Or treat of radishes in April. 


g. It was a serviceable dudgeon 
Either for fighting or for drudging. 
When it had stabbed or broke a head 
It would scrape trenches or cut dread ; 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse-trap ’twould not care; 
’Twould make clean shoes and in the earth 
Set /eeks and onions and so forth. 


10. Can she count 
These o#/-eaters, with large, live, mobile mouths 
Agape for macaroni in the amount 
Of consecrated heroes of her south’s 
Bright rosary? 


Ir. One to the world’s wine, Aoney and corn, 
The other, like Colchester native, born 
To its vinegar only, and pepper. 


12. Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites so soon. 


13. Talk not to me of bees and such-like hums, 

The smell of sweet Aerds at the morning prime— 

Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 
14. So he bails the water, and takes the sa/¢ 
And pepper in portions true, 

(Which he never forgot) and some chopped sha/ot 

And some sage and parsley too. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


29. 


30. 


3I. 


32. 


33- 


37- 


38. 


39- 


40. 


. They melt into thy yeast of waves, that mar 


Alike the Armada’s pride and spoils of ‘Trafalgar. 


. I believe, with six such legs, 


You and I could walk on eggs. 


. I bring thee draughts of m//é, warm milk it is, and new. 


. Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 


To earn his cream bow] duly set. 


. When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it tumbled, 


And all the sweet du¢tter-milk watered the plain. 


Charlotte, when she saw his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting dread and butter. 
With devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The Devil himself. 


Go spread the supper table, 
And set the /ea a-steeping. 


. Coffee, which makes the politician wise 


And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 


. Where the cétron and olive are fairest of fruit, 


And the voice of the nightingale never is mute. 


. I gave her of fomegranate seeds. 
. Heis trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored. 
. Golden orange of the line. 


. * Weave on,” he said, and as she wove 


We told how currents in the deep, 
With branches from a /emon grove, 
Blue bergs will sweep. 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoanut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas. 


He from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, guince and plum and gourd ; 
With Je//ies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon. 


If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut. 


I heard a sound as of scraping ¢ripe, 
And putting afp/es, wonderous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe; 
And a moving away of fick/e-tub boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve cupboards. 


. Still cooks must live by making éar‘s, 


And wits by making verses. 


. Have I not earned my cake in baking of it? 


. At meat was she well y-taught withall ; 


She let no morsel from her lips fall, 
Nor wet her fingers in the sauce deep. 


There the huge sir/oin reeked; hard-by 
Plum porridge stood, and Christmas pie, 
Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 
At such high tide, her savory goose. 


Is this a fast—to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clear 
From fat of vea/s and sheep ? 


Faith, I can cut a caper, 
And I can cut the mutton to’t. 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit, 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the 47d turns on the spit. 
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They cant of a Saviour’s name, 
And yet waste men’s lives like the vermin 
For a few more brace of game. 


. What first I want is daily dread, 


And canvas-backs, and wine. 


. O’er plarmigan and venison 


The priest had spoke his benison. 


The funeral daked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 


. Lalways thought cold victual nice. 


. L love no roast but a nut-brown foast 


And a craé in the fire; 
A little dread shall do me stead, 
Much éread I not desire. 


. He’s dead, he’s dead as a herring. 


. An act to amend an act to regulate 


The shad and alewive fisheries. 


. Peter, Peter !—he does not stir— 


His nets are heavy with silver fish; 

He reckons his gains, and 1s keen to infer, 
“The broil on the shore, if the Lord should wish’”— 
But the sturgeon goes to the Czsar’s dish. 


. And now they keep an oyster shop 


For mermaids down below. 


TITLES AND AUTHORS. 


. “Fable for Critics ’’—James Russell Lowell. 
. ‘*Goody Blake and Harry Gill ’’—William Wordsworth. 


** Poppies in the Wheat ’’—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


. At Port Royal ””—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
. “ The Biglow Papers ’’—James Russell Lowell. 


‘* Evening—By a Tailor ’’—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


. “Little Breeches ’’—John Hay. 

. “ How It Strikes a Contemporary ’— Robert Browning. 
. Hudibras ’’—Samuel Butler. 

. “Casa Guidi Windows ”’—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
. ‘Miss Kilmansegg ’”’—Thomas Hood. 

. “ Recipe for a Salad’’—Sydney Smith. 

. Morning Meditations ’’—Thomas Hood. 

. ‘*The Yarn of the ‘ Nancy Bell’ ”’—W. S. Gilbert. 

.  Apostrophe to the Ocean”’—Lord Byron. 


5». “Baby Bye ”’—Theodore Tilton. 


. “The Pet Lamb”—William Wordsworth. 

. “L’ Allegro ”’—John Milton. 

. “Kitty of Coleraine ’’—Charles Dawson Shanly. 

. “The Sorrows of Werther ”’—William Makepeace Thackeray. 
. “Hamlet” (111. 1.)—William Shakespeare. 

. “The Face Against the Pane ’’—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

. “The Rape of the Lock ”—Alexander Pope. 

. “The Bride of Abydos ”—Lord Byron. 

. Persephone ’—Jean Ingelow. 

. Battle Hymn of the Republic ’’—Julia Ward Howe. 

. “The Planting of the Apple-tree ”—William Cullen Bryant. 
. “The Letter L ’’—Jean Ingelow. 


. ‘The Palm-tree ’’—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


. “The Courtship of Miles Standish””—Henry W. Longfellow. 

. of St. Agnes ”’—John Keats, 

. **Fable—The Mountain and the Squirrel ”’—Ralph W. Emerson. 

. “The Pied Piper of Hamelin ’’—Robert Browning. 

. * Twenty-eight and Twenty-nine ”— Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
. “Gareth and Lynette ’—Lord Tennyson. 


. “Canterbury Tales ’’—Geoffrey Chaucer. 
. **Marmion ’’—Sir Walter Scott. 


. “A True Lent ”—Robert Herrick. 
. “ Twelfth Night ”’ (1. 111.)—William Shakespeare. 
. ‘* Horatius at the Bridge ”—Thomas Babington Macaulay. 


. “A Rough Rhyme on a Rough Matter ’”’—Charles Kingsley. 
. “ The Wants of Man”’—John Quincy Adams. 


. The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” (Canto vi1.)—Sir Walter Scott. 

. “Hamlet” (1. 11.\—William Shakespeare. 

. “Contentment ’’-—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

. “Good Ale ’”’—John Still. 

. “*Malbrouck translated by “‘ Father Prout”’ ( F. Mahony). 
. ‘Abraham Davenport ”’—John Greenleaf Whittier. 

. “ A View Across the Roman Campagna ”’—Elizabeth B. Browning. 


. Ballad of an Oysterman ’”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


A contributor who gives the address of “ Box 174, Englewood, 
N. J.,” is respectfully referred to the above announcement.—Zaitor 
of HOUSEKEEPING. _ 


SALAD DRESSING ** THAT WILL KEEP.” 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some reader of Goop HousEKEEPING kindly furnish, for 
other readers, a recipe for salad dressing that will keep indefinitely ? 
That which the grocers supply will keep any length of time, even 
after the bottle is opened. ; C. &. P. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ABOUT THE HAIR. 

Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: - 

Permit me to write to those who use soap, borax, ammonia, etc., 
on their hair. Don’t use anything but warm water once a week 
or oftener. This will remove all superfluous oil and the dust, and 
leave the hair in a very satisfactory condition. All the articles 
mentioned above remove too much natural oil and leaves the hair 
too dry. For men whose hair is falling out, or has fallen, a warm 
water bath for the scalp each morning produces a delightful sensa- 
tion. Try it. Mrs. J. D. 

Utica, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH WATER AND HOW MANY LOAVES ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

One naturally suspects that the article, “ Bread and People,” 
was written rather to point a moral than to give a recipe; for all 
that, as I have always wanted to know, you know, how to make 
salt-rising bread, I wonder could Pauline Adelaide Hardy be pre- 
vailed upon to tell me—once the “magic mess” is risen—just how 
much water will be required for that amount of “ magic mess,” and 
how many loaves it will make. I shall be very much obliged for 
the information, as I have always wanted to try the bread. 

ADAMSBURG, PA. M. R. K. 


BREAD DOUGH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To prevent’ bread dough forming a hard crust, when required to 
keep over, take a lard or other tin pail with a properly fitting lid, 
punch about a dozen holes in the center of the lid, flour the pail, 
put in the dough, and press the lid down firmly. In conclusion let 
me tell you how delighted I am with your excellent publication, 
which I have taken ever since a sample copy of one of its earliest 
numbers fell into my hands. I have had each volume bound in 
the best style and hope my children will read them with as much 
pleasure as I now experience, in the years to come. You deserve 
not only the gratitude of the wives, but the husbands also, for your 
untiring efforts in their behalf. Mrs. G. H. 

ORANGE, N. J. 


MORE GOOD WORDS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


It may be very trite to say that GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is in- 
valuable to the housekeeper, but volumes could not express the 
truth better. 

HEALDSBURG, CAL. 

I like Goop HOUSEKEEPING very much. Grandmother likes it, 
our children like it, everybody likes it and, although I am so busy 
teaching that I have little time for reading it and wondering 
whether I would better subscribe for it another year, I pick up the 
October number and look it through—I find every page so very 
attractive and every subject so interesting that I can not say good- 
bye. It is like the visit of a dear and experienced friend, one who 


‘can help us out of difficulties and give us a word of cheer and 


encouragement. Enclosed find postal note for subscription. 
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EDITOR'S 


POR TFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER 9, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HouskkKkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


WORDS OF CHEER FOR OUR GUESTS, 

Four and one-half years have passed since the Family Table of 
Goop HouSsEKEEPING was first spread in the Homes of the World 
and the smiling faces, both new and old—many of which have been 
present at every sitting from the first—have so often been indic- 
ative of approval of our Bills of Fare and of the enjoyment had in 
discussing them, that it is fitting, on the occasion of catering for 
a new volume of GooD HOUSEKEEPING'S good things, to give in 
the same breath a few words of hearty welcome to our guests and 
of appreciation at their regularly continued presence; to ask them 
to “ make themselves at home,” as thoroughly and enjoyably during 
the coming year as they have so graciously done during the four 
and one-half years that we have “ dwelt together in unity,” in dis- 
cussing so pleasantly together our Fortnightly Table of Contents. 

Briefly, then, while the covers are being removed, let us chat 
pleasantly about our different departments : 

WITH OuR READERS. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING, which has long since passed the experi- 
mental days of existence, has had a steady growth, reaching out 
from year to year, finding a welcome reception in the best homes 
of every State in the Union and in all English speaking countries 
abroad, as well. The work of catering to the wants of our readers, 
while it has been onerous and exacting, has had more of sunshine 
than shade overhead, a compensating abundance of substantial 
expressions of “ God speed” on all sides, and a smoother path- 
way daily for our feet. The closing month of the last volume has 
brought more commendation, cheer and cash subscriptions than 
any similar month of its existence, and its future prosperity was 
never so bright and promising as it is at this writing. 

By way of parenthesis, we may here add that the same course of 
careful and conservative management, which has heretofore been 


the rule, will be followed in the future, passing by the sensational 
and the meretricious and leaving warmed-over-viands for those 
whose appetites lead in the direction of cheap gormandizing. 

Commencing with the present issue, a side-table is laid, which 
will be presided over by Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose sympathies, 
experiences and studied researches eminently qualify her to preside 
over a department where the good and the bad, the discouraging 
and promising elements of woman’s being and doing; of her capa- 
bilities and opportunities, improved or wasted, are to be either 
philosophically or practically considered. The discussions in this 
department of WoMAN’s WorK AND WAGES will be conducted in 
harmony with Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s corner-stone inscription, 
“In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household,” broaden- 
ing the field of operations as heretofore conducted and including, 
in future, the business life of woman as well as that of the home 
life. In this department she will have the assistance of many 
noble women whose unselfish efforts have been freely given to the 
varied interests and achievements to be attained by their sex. 

In addition to the list of eminent and practical contributors 
heretofore given we add the names of Edward Bellamy of “ Look- 
ing Backward ” fame, who will write on “ Household Service Re- 
form,” and of Honorable Edward Atkinson, who has added to his 
valuable researches in the field of commercial economics that of his 
equally distinguished efforts in domestic science and economy, and 
who will furnish an illustrated paper on his celebrated “ Aladdin 
Cooker,” which bids fair to be of great service to the kitchen 
economist. His invention is “ something new under the sun” and 
gives great promise of much practical economy—a nervine for that 
vital pulse of the home, the kitchen. Literary supplies will also 
continue to be drawn from those who have heretofore rendered 
such efficient service in their contributed papers, the aim always 
being to select the best for making our Fortnightly Bills of Fare 
as varied, entertaining and useful as may be. 

WITH OuR CONTRIBUTORS. 

Goop HousEKEEPING’s “ Contributors’ Register ” has a record 
of over fourteen hundred different writers who have favored us 
with their contributions during the past four and one-half years. 
Many of these have sent repeated favors reaching, in some in- 
stances, nearly to the number of the “three score and ten” his- 
toric sum of human life. Nearly every State in the Union, 
and many foreign countries, are represented in this list, the sum 
total being far beyond the carrying capacity of our table. The 
necessity of returning so large a proportion of these has forced 
our caterer to be the medium of sending many unwelcome mes- 
sages where pleasant ones would have taken their places had 
this been possible. “A quart cup will only hold two pints,” no 
matter how good the material at hand for filling may be. With 
such an effort of brain matter and pen work to choose from, we 
should be blame-worthy indeed did we present a poor or even an 
indifferent Bill of Fare, or such only as may be highly commended 
or appetizingly partaken of and safely digested. 


ADVERTISERS. 

The advertising pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING are open to all 
worthy and reputable applicants and it is already well understood 
that none other will be knowingly admitted. It is also a well-es- 
tablished fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING affords rare opportuni- 
ties for reaching a large purchasing constituency whose needs are 
many and who are the most desirable possible customers to be 
found in the ever increasing broad domains of the Homes of the 
World. The readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING are those who pur- 
chase for home consumption, for home conveniences, for home 
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comforts, for home needs, for home decoration, for every depart- 
ment of home life. Such scan our advertising columns Fortnightly 
for those who cater for home sustenance, home cheer and home 


adornment. 
Witu Our EXCHANGES. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING would be unappreciative, ungracious and 
remiss in the performance of a pleasant duty, did it not make full 
and frank acknowledgment of the very generous consideration it 
has had at the hands of the press. It is much to say, but true, 
nevertheless, and can not be gainsaid, that no serial publication, of 
whatever name or nature, has had such general and generous com- 
mendation and such voluminous extracts from its pages as has 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

With this much of comment, our guests will please “ fall to” and 
partake of the contents of our Volume X, and 


When the book is open, and ready to be seen, 
Will it not be a dainty thing for every Household Queen? 


WOULDN'T LEND IT. 

From a Maine correspondent we get the following application 
and announcement: “ Please send me a sample copy of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. One of my neighbors takes it, and I would like 
to see it, but she will not lend it.” This little incident affords a 
text for a sermon on Borrowing and Lending, which may be 
preached from the pulpit of Goop HOUSEKEEPING some day, but 
we forbear, just now, inasmuch as our correspondent has chosen 
the better part, in the emergency, of her own accord, and ordered 
a copy of Goop HousEKEEPING for her personal ownership. 

The wish of many of our subscribers, as has been frequently ex- 
pressed, to preserve their copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
reference and binding, is so general, that we are not surprised at 
the objection to lending her favorite magazine by our Maine sub- 
scriber. Application to the publishers will always secure a sample 
copy, and an extended experience in furnishing such is that of a 
generous receipt of subscriptions in return. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Catherine Owen’s chapter of helps bears ona very interesting 
point. It pays to learn and practice the best and easiest ways of 
doing things. 

It is somewhat startling to begin to talk about Christmas so 
early; but it is well to begin early to prepare for Christmas gifts, 
and Mrs. C. S. Fox’s suggestions for Christmas work are timely. 

Florence M. Gray describes a “ Kalendar Kermesse,” a novel 
fair for a church entertainment. It is worth trying. 

Maria Parloa puts in a short spacea great deal of sensible 
thought as to “ What is Good Housekeeping?” 

The story of the ‘“ Wash-Ladies ” is concluded, and ends happily. 

The second installment of Mrs. Plumstead’s “ Practical Window 
Gardening ” abounds in helpful suggestions on the subject. 

Ruth Armstrong makes a good contribution to our literature on 
“The Children of the Household.” 

M. J. Ashton tells how to put up quinces in various ways. 

Annie Wade’s list of meat sauces and recipes for making them 
is seasonable and appetizing. 

The new department of “ Woman’s Work and Wages” is begun 
in this number. The announcement is hardly needed, for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers will be sure to eagerly seek it. It opens 
up with much interest, and in a way that promises much for its 
practical value as it goes on. . 

Plenty of other good things as usual. Our table will never be 
found lean. Come early and often and help yourselves. 


HOME CORRESPONDENOE. 


POEM WANTED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you kindly publish a poem by Richard Realf, called “ Indi- 
rection.” I sadly want a copy of it. M.N.R. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
A correspondent in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of September 28 
asked the authorship of a quotation beginning, 


* Play not the niggard; spurn they native clod.” 


The author of the poem in which the stanza occurs is Samuel W. 
Partridge ; the title of the poem, “ Not to Myself Alone.” 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. F. M. J. 


COST OF HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Could you or any one of your subscribers tell me how much a 
good, conscientious wife and mother ought to use for housekeep- 
ing when her husband has an income of $3,200? The family con- 
sists of man and wife and three little children aged six, three and 
two years. Can two servants be kept? Is $40 rent too much? If 
you can not answer these questions, please put them in your paper 
without mentioning my name or address. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING ventures to sign the above communi- 
cation Mrs. ———— 

“ Out WEST.” 


INQUIRIES ANSWERED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Enclosed please find the words to the song “In the Cottage by 
the Sea,” asked for by H. M. P., Springfield, Mass., in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 115. Mrs. W. A. H. 

ALTON, ILL. 


THE COTTAGE BY THE SEA. 


Childhood’s days now pass before me, 
Forms and scenes of long ago; 
Like a dream they hover o’er me, 
Calm and bright as evening’s glow, | 
Days that knew no shade of sorrow 
When my young heart, pure and free, 
Joyful hailed each coming morrow, 
In the cottage by the sea. 


Fancy sees the rose-trees twining 
’Round the old and rustic door, 
And, below, the white beach shining, 
Where I gathered shells of yore, 
Hears my mother’s gentle warning, 
As she took me on her knee, 
And I feel again life’s morning, 
In the cottage by the sea. 


What though years have rolled above me, 
Though ’mid fairer scenes I roam, 

Yet I ne’er shall cease to love thee, 
Childhood’s dear and happy home! 

And when life’s long day is closing, 
Oh! how pleasant would it be, 

On some faithful breast reposing, 
In the cottage by the sea.—/. 2. Thomas. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
I enclose a copy of “ Over the Hill,” asked for by “ Inquisitive,” 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for September 28, No. 115. ) 
GREENFIELD, MAss. 
“Over THE HILL.” 
“Traveler, what lies over the hill? 
Traveler, tell to me; 
I am only a child—from the window-sill, 
Over I can not see.” 


“Child, there’s a valley over there, 
Pretty and wooded, and shy; 

And a little brook that says ‘ Take care 
Or [’ll drown you by-and-by.’”’ 
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** And what comes next?” “A little town, 
And a towering hill again; 

More hills and valleys, up and down, 

And a river now and then.” 


“ And what comes next?” “A lonely moor 
Without a beaten way; 

And gray clouds sailing slow before 
A wind that will not stay.” 


* And then?” “ Dark rocks and yellow sand, 
And a moaning sea beside.”’ 

**And then?” ‘* More sea, more sea, more land, 
And rivers deep and wide.” 


* And then?” ‘O, rock and mount and vale, 
Rivers and fields and men, 

Over and over—a weary tale— 
And round to your home again.” 


“ And is that all? Have you told the best?” 
** No, neither the best nor the end, 

On summer eves, away in the west, 
You will see a stair ascend, 


** Built of all colors of lovely stones,— 
A stair up into the sky, 

Where no one is weary, and no one moans, 
Or wants to be laid by.” 


*“T will go.”” “ But the steps are very steep ; 
If you would climb up there, 
You must lie at the foot as still as sleep, 
A very step of the stair.” —George Macdonald. 


**NOT TO THYSELF ALONE.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
I notice in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of September 28 “ Inquisi- 
tive” of Lancaster, Pa., makes an inquiry concerning a poem con- 
cluding with the lines, 


** Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone.” 


This having been a favorite poem of mine in my school-days, I 
have copied it from my “ Fifth Reader,” and will forward it with 


this, hoping not only to gratify the inquirer but others also of | 
your readers who are interested in the selections of “ Fugitive” 
poems published from time to time in your magazine. As the 
authors’ names are attached to nearly all the selections contained 
in the reader, the author of this poem I judge to be unknown, no 
name being given. 

Several years ago I cut from a newspaper a little poem, intending 
to transfer it to a scrap-book, but lent it to a neighbor for the 
entertainment of a child, and have never seen the poem since. 
The rhyme, which I thought cute, purported to represent the in- 
effectual attempts of the wind to “blow out” the moon. I have | 
the impression that it was written by “ Susan Coolidge,” but may be 
mistaken. Any reader familiar with the lines, who will bring them 
to my notice through the column of “ Home Correspondence,” 
will confer a favor upon an INQUIRING TROJAN. 

Troy, N. Y. 


NOT TO MYSELF ALONE. 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The little opening flower transported cries ; 
** Not to myself alone I bud and bloom; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes. 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, 
His dainty fill ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill.” 


** Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast; 
“* Not to myself alone I rise and set; 
I write upon night’s coronal of jet 
His power and skill who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at Heaven’s open gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man might ne’er forget, in every fate, 
His home on high.” 


** Not to myself alone,” 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum ; 
“Not to myself alone, from flower to flower 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come ; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 
With busy care, 
Content if he repay my ceaseless toil 
With scanty share.” 


“ Not to myself alone,”’ 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings ; 
“Not to myself alone I raise my song; 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 
I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn, 
And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, ° 
And sing and soar.”’ 


“ Not to myself alone,” 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way ; 
“Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and floweret gay, 
I sing unto the common bleak and bare, 
My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June.” 


** Not to myself alone ; ”"— 

O man, forget not thou—earth’s honored priest, 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart— 
In earth’s great chorus to sustain ‘Ay part / 

Chiefest of guests at Love’s ungrudging feast, 
Play not the niggard; spurn thy native clod, 

And se/f disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor; live unto thy God; 
Not to thyself alone. 


DEATH OF “CATHERINE OWEN.” 
While the last pages of this issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
are being put to press, a telegram comes to the Editor, with the 
sad announcement of the death of Mrs. Helen A. Nitsch (Catherine 
Owen), at her home in Plainfield, New Jersey, on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 29. Our readers who have so much enjoyed her writings in 
these pages, and have benefited by them, will read this announce- 
ment with regret and sorrow and await with interest a tribute to 
her memory, in GooD HOUSEKEEPING, where her contributions on 
household subjects first appeared and where her best papers have 
had place. 


PEOPLE THAT ENTER WITHOUT KNOOKING. 


Save us from the neighbor who thinks herself intimate enough 
to be privileged to enter our house without knocking. You can 
never forsee when she will be down upon’you. Do you stand 
before your mirror, razor in hand, in shirt sleeves, with face 
covered with lather? Then it is that she glanced in with asmirk 
“Just to say good-morning,” and ruffles your temper, and de- 
molishes your sense of dignity. Is your wife without a cook or 
maid, and is she in the kitchen flushed, and perspiring, and untidy, 
getting upa hasty meal? The intimate neighbor is dead sure to 
rush in unannounced and when you beg her to step into the sitting- 
room, coolly passes you, and surprises the mistress of the house 
over the hot stove. Then to see the wretched efforts the latter 
makes to appear at ease, and to make the vulgar visitor feel that it 
is delightful for one to be surprised with her hands in dish- 
water and a soot spot on her cheek, is enough to give one the 
lock-jaw. Andas for the miserable man who tried in vain to 
stop the lady in the parlor—his actions in the privacy of the 
bed-chamber are those of a wild and desperate creature. Is there 
no remedy for this most intolerable of all small nuisances ?—7exas 
Siflings. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


Hills and valleys where April rallies his radiant squadron of flowers and birds, 
Steep strange beaches and lustrous reaches of fluctuant sea that the land engirds, 
Fields and downs that the sunrise crowns with life diviner than lives in words, 


Day by day of resurgent May salute the sun with sublime acclaim, 

Change and brighten with hours that lighten and darken, girdled with cloud or 
flame; 

Earth’s fair face in alternate grace beams, blooms, and lowers, and is yet the same. 


Twice each day the divine sea’s play makes glad with glory that comes and goes 

Field and street that her waves keep sweet, when past the bounds of their old 
repose, 

Fast and fierce in renewed reverse, the foam-flecked estuary ebbs and flows. 


Broad and bold through the stays of old staked fast with trunks of the wildwood 
* tree, 

Up from shoreward, impelled far forward, by marsh and meadow, by lawn and lea, 

Inland still at her own wild will swells, rolls, and revels the surging sea. 


Strong as tims, and as faith sublime,—clothed round with shadows of hopes and 
fears, 

Nights and morrows, and joys and sorrows, alive with passion of prayers and 
tears, 

Stands the shrine that has seen decline eight hundred waxing and waning years. 


Tower set square to the storms of air and change of season that glooms and glows, 
Walland roof of it tempest-proof, and equal ever to suns and snows, 
Bright with riches of radiant niches and pillars smooth as a straight stem grows, 


Aisle and nave that the whelming wave of time has whelmed not or touched or 
neared, 

Arch and vault without stain or fault, by hands of craftsmen we know not reared, 

Time beheld them, and time was quelled ; and change passed by them as one that 
feared. 


Time that flies as a dream, and dies as dreams that die with the sleep they feed, 
Herealone in a garb of stone incarnate stands as a god indeed, 
Stern and fair, and of strength to bear all burdens mortal to man’s frail seed. 


Men and years are as leaves or tears that storm or sorrow is fain to shed: 

These go by as the winds that sigh, and none takes note of them quick or dead: 

Time, whose breath is their birth and death, folds here his pinions, and bows his 
head. 


Still the sun that beheld begun the work wrought here of unwearied hands 
Sees, as then, though the Ked King’s men held ruthless rule over lawless lands, 
Stand their massive design, impassive, pure and proud as a virgin stands. 


Statelier still as the years fulfil their count, subserving her sacred state, 
Grows the hoary grey church whose story silence utters and age makes great: 
Statelier seems it than shines in dreams the face unveiled of unvanquished fate. 


Fate, more high than the star-shown sky, more deep than waters unsounded, 
shines 

Keen and faras the final star on souls that seek not for charms or signs ; 

Yet more bright is the love-shown light of men’s hands lighted in songs or shrines. 


Love and trust that the grave’s deep dust can soil not, neither may fear put out, 

Witness yet that their record set stands fast, though years be as hosts in rout, 

Spent and slain ; but the signs remain that beat back darkness and cast forth 
doubt. 


Men that wrought bythe grace of thought and toil things goodlier than praise 
dare trace. 

Fair as all that the world may call most fair, save only the sea’s own face, 

Shrines or songs that the world’s change wrongs not, live by grace of their own 
gift’s grace. 


Dead, their names that the night reclaims —alive, their works that the day 
relumes— 

Sink and stand, as in stone and sand engraven: none may behold their tombs : 

Nights and days shall record their praise while here this flower of their grafting 
blooms. 


Flower more fair than the sun-thrilled air bids laugh and lighten and wax and rise. 

Fruit more bright than the fervent light sustains with strength from the kindled 
skies, 

Flower and fruit that the deathless root of man’s love rears though the man’s 
name dies. 


Stately stands it, the work of hands unknown of: statelier, afar and near, 

Rise around it the heights that bound our landward gaze from the seaboard here; 

Downs that swerve and aspire, in curve and change of heights that the dawn holds 
dear. 


Dawn falls fair on the gray walls there confronting dawn, on the low green lea, 
Lone and sweet as for fairies’ feet held sacred, silent and strange and free, 
Wild and wet with its rills; but yet more fair falls dawn on the fairer sea. 


Eastward, round by the high green bound of hills that fold the remote fields in, 

Strive and shine on the low sea-line fleet waves and beams when the days begin ; 

Westward glow, when the days burn low,-the sun that yields and the stars that 
win. 


Rose-red eve on the seas that heave sinks fair as dawn when the first ray peers; 

Winds are glancing from sunbright Lancing to Shoreham, crowned with the grace 
of years; 

Shoreham, clad with the sunset, glad and grave with glory that death reveres. 


Death, more proud than the kings’ heads bowed before him, stronger than all 
things, bows 

Here his head: as if death were dead, and kingship plucked from his crownless 
brows, 

Life hath here such a face of cheer as change appals not and time avows. 


Skies fulfilled with the sundown, stilled and splendid,—spread as a flower that 
spreads,— 

Pave with rarer device and fairer than heaven’s the luminous oyster-beds, 

Grass-embanked, and in square plots ranked, inlaid with gems that the sundown 
sheds. 


Squares more bright and with lovelier light than heaven that kindled it shines 
with shine 

Warm and soft as the dome aloft, but heavenlier yet than the sun’s own shrine: 

Heaven is high, but the water-sky lit here seems deeper and more divine. 


Flowers on flowers, that the whole world’s bowers may show not, here may the 
sunset show, 

Lightly graven in the waters paven w th ghostly gold by the clouds aglow: 

Bright as love is the vault above, but lovelier lightens the wave below. 


Rosy gray, or as fiery spray full-plumed, or greener than emerald, gleams 
Plot by plot as the skies allot for each its glory, divine as dreams 
Lit with fire of appeased desire which sounds the secret of all that seems ; 


Dreams that show what we fain would know, and know not save by the grace 
of sleep, 

Sleep whose hands have removed the bands that eyes long waking and fain to 
weep 

Feel fast bound on them—light around them strange, and darkness above them 
steep. 


Yet no vision that heals division of love from love, and renews awhile 

Life and breath in the lips where death has quenched the spirit of speech and 
smile, 

Shews on earth, or in heaven’s mid mirth, where no fears enter or doubts defile, 


Aught more fair than the radiant air and water here by the twilight wed, 

Here made one by the waning sun whose last love quickens to rosebright red 

Half the crown of the soft high down that rears to northward its wood-girt 
head. 


There, when day is at hight of sway, men’s eyes who stand, as we oft have stood, 

High where towers with its world of flowers the golden spinny that flanks the 
wood, 

See before and around them shore and seaboard glad as their gifts are good. 


Higher and higher to the northaspire the green smooth-swelling unending downs; 

East and west on the brave earth’s breast glow girdle-jewels of gleaming towns ; 

Southward shining, the lands declining subside in peace that the sea’s light 
crowns. 


Westward wide in its fruitful pride the plain lies lordly with plenteous grace; 

Fair as dawn’s when the fields and lawns desire her, glitters the glad land’s 
face: 

Eastward yet is the sole sign set of elder days and a lordlier race. 


Down beneath us afar, where seethe in wilder weather the tides aflow, 

Hurled up hither and drawn down thither in quest of rest that they may not 
know, 

Still as dew on a flower the blue broad stream now sleeps in the fields below. 


Mild and bland in the fair green land it smiles, and takes to its heart the sky; 
Scarce the meads and the fens, the reeds and grasses, still as they stand or lie, 
Wear the palm of astatelier calm than rests on waters that pass them by. 


Yet shall these, when the winds and seas of equal days and coequal nights 
Rage, rejoice, and uplift a voice whose sound is even as a sword that smites, 
Felt and heard as a doomsman’s word from seaward reaches to landward heights, 


Lift their heart up, and take their part of triumph, swollen and strong with 
rage, 

Rage elate with desire and great with pride that tempest and storm assuage; 

So their chime in the ear of time has rung from age to rekindled age. 


Fair and dear is the land’s face here, and fair man’s work as a man’s may be: 
Dear and fair as the sunbright air is here the record that speaks him free; 
Free by birth of a sacred earth, and regent ever of all the sea.— 

Algernon Charles Swinburne in the Engiish Illustrated Magazine, 
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